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The modern elevator is a 
vertical transportation system 





The electric elevator has added hundreds of 
square miles to the area of American cities, |; 
has permitted them to extend wp as well as oy: 
it has made the “skyscraper” practicable, |; 
has accomplished all of this because it provide 
vertical transportation which is safe, cop. 
venient, smooth, fast. 


«++. powered by electricity 

Most of us use the word “elevator” to refer to the car in which we 
ride. Technically this is the cab; the whole system is the elevator. 

The cab is raised and lowered by an electric motor mounted at 
the top (overhead) of the elevator shaft. A grooved wheel called; 
sheave is attached to the armature (moving part) of the motor. 
Cables (metal ropes) are fastened to the top of the cab, pass overfl 
the sheave, then down to a sliding counterweight which weighsi 
approximately as much as cab and passengers. 

Thus balanced, the car neither rises nor falls of its own accord; 
power must be applied. When the motor armature and its attached 
sheave turn in one direction, the cab moves up; when they tum in 
the other direction, it moves down. 


-+.. and running on rails. 
To prevent any sway, the modern elevator has guide rails on each 
side of the shaft. Guide shoes on the cab fit around these guide rails. 


A “governor” limits the speed 

Speed is kept within a safe limit by means of a governor. If the 
cab moves too fast, electrical switches in the governor automaticall\ 
reduce the speed of the motor. If, for any reason, the motor con- 
tinues to speed, the governor automatically cuts off the power and 
applies the brake. 


+... and, if necessary, stops the cab. 

If even this does not stop the cab, the rapidly whirling fly bal 
are thrown upward and outward by the centrifugal force of their 
spinning. This causes the sliding jaw in the governor to grip th 
governor cable. The governor cable, in turn, closes the safety clam? 
under the elevator cab so that they grip the guide rails, bringing th 
cab to a smooth, sure stop. 

For still further protection, there is a buffer at the bottom of the 
shaft, which acts just like the shock absorbers on an automobile. 


Operation is automatic. 

In the latest elevators, the “brains,” as well as the pow «r, is elec- 
tricity. Electricity closes the doors at the touch of a finger; whet 
the operator has pressed a button for each floor that |. wanteé, 
electrical contacts stop the cab at the right floor and clectricit) 
automatically opens the doors again. 


A 25” x 36” enlargement of this advertisement, for use as a wall chart, will be sent © 
any teacher on request. Please ask for Chart I 54. School Service, Westinghouse Elec: 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT., NB«. 
“Top of the Evening,” Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 p.m. EWT., Blue \-1work 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Have a “Coke” =Skal 


(HERE’S TO YOU) 
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Skal, says the Icelander when he wants to wish you well. Have a 
“Coke”, says the Yank in the same spirit. In every clime Hare a 


“Coke” is a phrase that breaks the ice between strangers. That's 





why Coca-Cola always belongs in your icebox at home. Yes, 


from the equator to the poles, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that 







“Coke”= Coca-Cola 

meee it’s natural for popular names to 

: 3 Mi acquire friendly abbreviations. 

__ = ities why you hear Coca-Cola 
called “Coke”, 


refreshes, —has become the global symbol of those who wish well 


to their fellow men. 








“OPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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"on earth. As swift, global air traffic increases, Inc., establishes Air-Age Education Research, 
the local, national and international relationship a non-profit undertaking. American Airlines 
of peoples is affected more, in less time, than considers this as much a part of its work as the 
by any previous form of transportation. Promi- operation of daily Flagship flights uniting 

7~ nent educators believe that school teachers and Canada, U.S.A. and Mexico, 
administrators must lead in preparing for the Free Booklet Upon Request 
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NOW 


CULTIVATE A LOVE 
FOR REAL ART WITH 


INSTRUCTOR FULL-COLOR ART PRINTS 


THE INSTRUCTOR Art Prints afford you selection from a com- 
plete list of masterpieces chosen and recommended for elementary 


grades. 


Each print in rich full color is mounted on a 9%” x 12%” 


sturdy mat, and comes in a useful folder which carries the story of 


the picture and the artist. 


Also included in this folder are sug- 


gestions for further study, and questions to ask your pupils in 


connection with your art studies. 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
he Torn Hat—Suli 
eer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
Dignity and Impudence—Landsee 
The Balioon—Dupre 
By the River—Leroile 
The Song of the Lark—Breton 
U.S. Frigate Constitution—“Old 
fronsides’’—Johnson 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
The Lookout—"‘Ali's ‘ell’’—Homer 
The Windmill—Ruysdae! 
The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 
Sir Galahad—Watts 
Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 
Spring—Mauve 
The Helping Hand—Renouf 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 
The Cook—Chardin 
The Boyhood of Raleigh—Miliais 
21 The Sackville Children—Hoppner 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
23 Miss Bowies—Reynolds 
24 Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 
25 Sistine Madenna ( Detail) —Raphaei 
26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
28 Road through the Trees—Corot 
29 The Storerocom—De Hooch 
30 Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticeill! 
31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
32 George Washington—Stuart 
33 The Money Counter—Murillo 
34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 
36 The Grand Cansi, Venice—Turner 
37 The Rail Spilitter—Ferris 
38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 
39 Autumn—Mauve 
40 The Gleaners—Miilet 
41 Fog Warning—Homer 
42 Holy Might—Correggio 
43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
44 The Artist's Mother—Whistier 
45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 
46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
47 Madame LeBrun and Daughter—LeBrun 
48 Joan of Arc—-Bastien-Lepage 
49 Mone Lisa—Da Vinci 
50 The Bive Boy—Gainsborough 
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51 Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 

52 The Angelus—Millet 

53 Children of the Sheli—Murillo 

54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 

55 The Jester—Hals 

56 Avenue at Middelharnis—Hobbema 

57 Children of Charies 1—-Van Dyck 

58 The Valley Farm—Constabie 

59 Christopher Columbus—Dei Piombo 

60 Icebound—Metcaif 

61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphaei 

62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 

63 Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians—Ufer 
t 


prin 
65 Lavinia—Titian 
66 The Spinner—Maes 
67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Vermeer 
68 Mill Pond—Inness 
69 The Pictograph—Alexander 
70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
71 Madonna and Child—Lippi 
72 Whistling Boy—Duveneck 
73 Erasmus—HMolbein 
74 The Belated Kid—Hunt 
75 Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 
76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
77 The Water Mill—Hobbema 
78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
80 Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt 
81 WNortheaster—Homer 
82 Madonna of the Harpies—Dei Sarto 
83 Don Carlos Baitasar—Velasquez 
84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
85 The Blessing—Chardin 
86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
87 Bringing Home the Newborn Cailf—Miliet 
88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
89 Childhood—Perrault 
90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
91 Pilgrims Going to Church—Boughton 
92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
93 itinerant Candy Vender—Bium 
94 Playdays in Holland—Chariet 
95 A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society—Landseer 
96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent 
97 A Holiday—Potthast 
98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer 
99 The Fighting ““Temeraire’’—Turner 
100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


Only 30c each, postpaid—10 or more 25c each, postpaid 


(Use coupon below—Order by number) 


To complete your Art study work, order “Studies of Famous Paintings,” 


a book with stories of our 100 famous paintings. 
ical sketches of the artists and other matter. 
For INSTRUCTOR subscribers, only 40c, postpaid. 


paid. 


It includes biograph- 
Regular price 50c, post- 


FULL-COLOR MINIATURES 


In addition to the large mounted 
full-color prints, the Art Master- 
pieces are also available in full- 
color miniatures 34%” x 4%”. 
With the miniatures you are able 
to furnish your pupils with their 
own copies of the picture you are 
studying. 


Miniatures, assorted as de- 
sired. Postpaid only 


ic 


Minimum order 50c 


Or, in packets of 100, which 
include one each of the $ t 
subjects listed ; 


TWO SPECIAL GROUPS 


The Art Masterpieces are also 
available in two special groups, 
one for Lower and one for Upper 
Grades. These are the same qual- 
ity as the “Large Size Prints,” 
but are not mounted. They aver- 
age 7” x 9”. There are 20 selected 
prints in each group, together 
with a 24-page study booklet. 
Each group comes packaged in a 
sturdy kraft envelope. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Street or RFD ee 


GROUP 1 


20 Selected Pictures for Use in 
Lower Grades 

GROUP 2 

20 Selected Pictures for Use in 


Upper Grades 

Regular Price $1.50 per group, postpaid 
Special for INSTRUCTOR 
Subscribers — Per group, e 
IED vectsinantontas 
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i Send me the following: 
j Full Size Art Masterpieces 
$ 
(List by Number) 
i Copies of “Studies of Famous Paintings” $ 
| Full-Color Miniatures 
$ 
j (List by Number) 
Packets of 100 Miniatures, Assorted x 
i Giroup |, 20 Selected Pictures for Lower Grades $ 
Group 2, 20 Selected Pictures for Upper Grades $ 
{ I enclose payment in the amount of $ 
l Name 


State 


| Post Office : 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The clever remarks that children make are a source of pleasure to all of us. py 
you know an amusing one? Send it to us, and, if it is published, we will pay yg 
one dollar. All items should be typed, or written in ink. Be sure to Sign ow 


own first name. 


Address: Let’s Laugh, ,THe Instructor, Editorial Departmen 


Dansville, N.Y. Contributions for this column cannot be acknowledged or retury; 


Virginia, aged four, noticed the long 
handles on the iced-tea spoons. 
“I was given those spoons when | was 
twelve,” remarked her mother. 
“Were they this big then?” demanded 
Virginia. 
Vera LUND PRaAasT 
Anaconda, Montana 


[he sixth grade were discussing terms 
used in their arithmetic text, when the 
teacher asked one of the girls what the 
term light year meant. 

After serious thinking she answered, 
“Oh, that’s when the farmers have a 
light crop.” 

SisreR M. IRENI 
Atchison, Kansas 


Emily, a second-grader, was proud of 
the fact that she had never missed her 
spelling words. But one day her spell- 
ing paper was returned with a misspelled 
word checked in red, 

“I’m not speaking to myself!” she re- 
marked with disgust. 

CaROL RAMSEY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Danny, aged five, said to his mother 
one day, “I hope the lambs won't have 
to go without wool.” 

“Why do you think they might have 
to go without wool?” Mother asked. 

“Well, it’s hard to get,” said Danny. 

Auice K,. CHEDEI 
Readsboro, Vermont 


I had brought my little nephew from 
the country to the city on a visit. I 
took him to the zoo, and among the 
things we saw was a wild boar. I ex- 
plained, “This is a wild boar. He be- 
longs to the hog family.” 

Upon his return home, the boy was 
asked, “What did you see at the zoo?” 

“Well,” he answered, “I saw some of 
the hog’s people.” 

Ava F, ColLEMAN 
Washington, D.C. 


Harold, aged six, sat looking at a pic 
ture of a bat with outspread wings. Ti 


nally he said, “There he goes with his 
umbrella up.” 

Aticr STON) 

Shady, New York 


My first-graders were learning to write 
the name of their state-——Minnesota. 


“What 


teas her aske d. 


does Minnesota mean?” the 
“Oh, that is the last name for all the 

towns around here,” Kenneth replied. 

bira Hl. HANSEN 


Jackson, Minnesota 


A little boy traveling on a train saw 
an M.P. Being very curious, he asked a 
group of soldiers 
“Mother's Pet.” 


whether it stood for 


Mitprep DeELEGARD 
Wheeler, Wisconsin 





A second-grade teacher, drawing , 
G clef sign on the blackboard, ashe 
“Can anyone tell me what this js” 

Beth replied, “Gee whizz sign.” 

HELEN M. Potsox 
Williams, Arizon; 


My small niece, aged three, was watch 
ing me put cold cream on my face, Sy 
looked so intent that I finally asked 
“Do you want me to put some on you; 
face, Barbara?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered gravely, “m 
mother washes my face.” 

Cora Fulton 
Mohall, North Dakota 


Jackie had spent the night at hi 
grandparents Next morning 
Grandma asked him whether he had had 
a good sleep. He replied, “Not ver 
Grandpa purred too loud.” 

Daisy Clay 
Racine, Wisconsin 


house. 


When we were studying foods and the 
colors, we named a food for each of th 
colors until we came to black. Then, 
little six-year-old girl said with a drawl 
“IT know something black.” 

“What is a black food, Edith?” 

“Toast,” came the answer. 

LoueE.ia L. OcLEssy 
Wasco, California 


Margaret, who is in the first grade, 
has had some trouble in learning to read 
I was trying to teach her the word ru 
but she just couldn’t remember it. Fi- 
nally, trying to help her, I asked he 
what she did with her feet. j 

Promptly she answered, “I wash them. 

IRENE DUNGAN 
Rosston, Oklahoma 


A family of five—father, mother, an 
three small sons—sat before the fireplace 
on the night before the father was ' 
leave for his pre-induction physical « 
The father said that 
wished he were going into the Navy. 

Donald, the oldest son, who was seve! 


amination. 


looked up and said, “Daddy, don't go 


to the Navy.” 
“Why, Son, don’t you want your fa 
ther to be in the Navy?” 
“Daddy, I don’t think you could stam 
being homesick and seasick too. 
Mammut Hert? 
[llinors 


Anna, 


The teacher was testing a five-ye 


old boy to see whether he unde rstood the 


meaning of words, 
She asked him what rap meant ane 
lad knoe ked on his desk. 


him what roar Meant. 


The child roatt 
The next word was /as/e. That p@ 
zled him. 
of a few more hard words. 
discouraged child said, “l don’t know 2 
those foreign words!” 

RutH N. HarnawaY 

Fall River, Massachusetts 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER 





This department is devoted to verse written by children. Contributions must be 
ubmitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written, Send only verse which you are sure is the pupil's own work, 


pre 
is also acceptable. 


ferably that which has been done at school. Verse written by the class as a whole 
; Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil’s name 


wd grade, name and address of the school, and your name. Address: 


My Wisi 


Every day the postman 
Comes walking down the street. 
He doesn’t mind the weather 
Though it rains and snows and sleets. 
'd like to be a postman, 
Come walking down the street, 
And smile and say “Good morning” 

To everyone I'd meet. 
Pupits OF GRADF 2 
Rohwer Relocation Center, 

Ark. 


MartHa E. Parrerson, Teacher 


McC xehee, 


A second grade that had been studying 
community helpers wrote this pleasing 
poem about one helper, the postman. 


THe Rosin 

‘Wake up,” sings the robin, 
At the coming of the light. 
‘Cheer up,” sings the robin, 
When the sun shines bright. 
‘Fly up,” sings the robin, 

When we go to bed at night. 


Jane Marie Braser, 3rd Grade 
Sacred Heart School, Dubuque, lowa 
Sisrrk Mary DorotHea, Teacher 


Study the interesting pattern of Jane 
Marie’s lovely verse which runs along so 
moothly, Notice also that the dif- 
ferent songs of the robin come in the 
morning, at noon, and at night. 


THE SEARCHLIGHT 

The searchlight searches about the sky 
lo see the airplanes flying by. 

the searchlight flashes by to show 

\ll the airplanes where to go. 


Grorce Neison, jrd Grade 
Latavette School, Willmar, Minn. 
LENORE Perers, Teacher 


No one can doubt that George has seen 
2 sarchlight in action because he has 
sven us so vivid a word picture. His 
més are in couplet form, and each line 
has four feet or measures. 


THE WoopreckER 
The woodpecker pecks a big round hole 
Right in the middle of a telephone pole. 
He ws and pecks through broad day- 
ight, 
And when 
night. 
“ little round head is very, very red, 
His bill is bright yellow, 
Sh, boy! He's a lively fellow! 
Dotorrs Nevapa, 44) Grade 
Public School. Middleport, Pa. 
-GLavys Joun, Teacher 


Dolores has evidently watched a wood- 
an work, and has listened to him 
* he “"pecks and pecks”—words which 
«yong sound he makes. Such use 
wl, orby called onomatopoeia. Other 
ee ps imitate sounds are murmur, 
the bean splash, These words add to 
ty of a poem. 


he’s finished it’s always 
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The Children’s Corner 
Tre Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Our Frac 


Oh, look at our flag, 

How it shines, tall and bright! 
How it moves in the wind, 
How it stands like a light! 


The colors are so pretty 
And the stars seem to shine! 
It's the flag of our country 
It’s your flag and mine. 
Joan Kune, 5th Grade 
North Heights Elementary School, Del 
Rio, 
IMOGENI 


Texas 
You NG, Teacher 


This poem shows how much Joan loves 
our flag. It is full of word pictures, and 
has a strong last line. Last lines should 


always be strong lines. 


Put MorNING 
Lovely is the morning 

When the sky is azure blue. 
Lovely is the morning 

God has given to me and you. 


Lovely is the morning 

When flowers bloom among the dew 
Lovely is the morning 

God has given to me and you. 


Lovely is the morning 

When the sun shines out so bright. 
Gracious is our Father 

Who sends us morning light. 


Carow BuLrock, 6/4 Grad: 
Bigelow School, Marlboro, Mass. 
Eva M. HAN tery, Teacher 


Carol has written a lyric or song. It 
gives us a feeling of peace and quietness, 
perhaps because of her repetition of th« 
line “Lovely is the morning.” 
etic expressions which call up nature pic 
tures are “the sky is azure blue” and 
“flowers bloom among the dew. 


Two po 


THE 


From the hilltops to the seashore, 
Over waters running clear, 

Comes the mail plane bound for Frisco, 
Flying boldly without fear. 


Mar PLAN 


I can hear its motors roaring. 

"Gainst the dark sky glow its lights. 
I run to see it soaring 

As it makes its nightly flights. 


I should like to fly an airplane 
And look at the scene below; 
But instead I am looking upward, 
For I like to see planes go. 

Max SHEPHARD, 7/4 Grad: 
Bates Rural School, Palmyra, Mo. 
Wuoma S. Exus, Teacher 


In this poem we sce Max “looking up- 
ward” at the mail plane. The second 
stanza pictures what he sees and hears 
as the plane “makes its nightly flights.” 
Note his choice of the expressive words 
roaring, soaring, and glow, and his reg- 
ular rhythmic pattern of four feet to 
a line. 
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your free copies of this 
valuable teaching aid? 
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5 a ATTRACTIVELY illustrated booklet will help you 
explain the importance of good nutrition to your students . . . help 
you co-operate with the Government Nutrition Program. 


Tells about adequate diet 


This booklet has been newly revised and gives tables showing the 
calories needed by boys and girls . . . by men and women, too, from 
20 to 60 years of age. It explains about food essentials. It tells 
about the different vitamins—what they do and where they are 
found. In addition it includes a colorful illus- 
tration of the Government Basic 7 Food Chart 
. .aneasy way for your children to remember 
important food facts needed every day. 
Many teachers are finding that this booklet 
is a helpful guide in numerous classroom talks 
on nutrition and proper food habits. 





Attractive new menu suggestions 


This booklet contains also a week’s menus—based on available 
foods—for every season of the year. 

If you are not already using this booklet, _ 
we shall be glad to send you enough free copies {ff 
for every pupil in your class. The coupon 
below is for your convenience. Fill it in and 
mail it today. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me ( 











) copies of your newly revised booklet, ‘‘I1elp Make America Strong.”’ 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1944 SUMMER SESSION 
Eight Weeks 
july 1to August 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, 
Biology, Business, Chemistry,Classical and Mod- 
ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Social Sciences, and Physical Education. 


Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 


Special features include Plays and Movies, 
Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- 
ing with current problems. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 
of an automobile 


) 
COLORADO 


a lapel 










BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer School Office (Dept.T.) 
Please send complete information 


regarding the Summer Session. 


Name_____ ‘ i 
St. and No 
City and State 











PRIMARY TEACHERS 


SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 


TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM, 
FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS. 


Courses offered cover: ACTIVITY PROGRAMS— 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT — READING and the LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS— SOCIAL STUDIES—ARITHMETIC— 
SCIENCE —- CREATIVE EXPRESSION — MANUAL 
ARTS--MUSIC— RHYTHMS NURSERY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, ete. 


Write for information at once 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept.B,410S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 














Ofiational College of Education 
CF Thorough Preparation tor Teaching 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child 
eare centers. Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore 
near lake. Heginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer terms: 
June 6, 19, July 17, and S1. Write for catalog. 

Nationai College of Education, 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 414-E, EVANSTON, MLL. 


High School Course 


CLM eC Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to res! 
dent schoo! work --prepares for entrance to college. Standard H.3 
texte supplied. Diptoma awarded. Credit for H. 5. subjects already 

pleted. ™M subjects f dexired. Free Bulletin on request 


American School, Dot. H-523, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 37 


BECOME A CADET NURSE 
Approved by U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
U.S. Public Health Service 
$ yrs., fully accredited; high school graduates (18-50), fi- 
nancial aid, no tuition. Write DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
EDUCATION, American Hospital School of Nursing, 
856 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13. Illinois, 



























HOW TO USE THE 


HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Page CHILDREN should be encour 
32 aged to use their originality in de 
signing the shape of a May basket as well 
as in decorating it, for this experiment 
ing with shapes and decorations is the 
big educational value. To make the bas- 
ket from directions gives experience in 
using one’s hands, to be sure, but that 
is a minor aim, 

It seems wise for the teacher to let 
the pupils make their baskets as fancy 
as they wish. They will plan original 
decorations. Some will like to make 
tissue-paper fringe to paste around the 
top. Some will like to make a double 
basket of contrasting colors, folding two 
at once and using one for a lining. The 
outside one may be folded and have holes 
cut out of it in an original design. 
Flower stems may be stuck through the 
holes. Butterfly shapes may be pasted on 


the handle. 


Page PERHAPS this poster will inspire 

pupils to make a series of silhou- 
ettes called Work Silhouettes of Our- 
selves and Our Allies. The subjects 
might include a welder, a shipbuilder, a 
farmer with a plow, a woman caring for 
a child, a garbage man, a teacher in 
school, a boy delivering papers, and a 
baker. Ice will take thought to choose 
a characteristic pose of each which will 
make an effective silhouette. 

Lettering may be placed under each. 
Children need experience in lettering 
and they like to do it when it serves a 
purpose. They may place the black sil- 
houettes on suitable colored paper. 

The children could have a wonderful 
time using their original ideas to make 
posters with such mottoes as “Pack up 
your troubles in your old kit bag and 
smile, smile, smile” or “Keep the home 
fires burning.” 


Page A TEAPOT holder offers an op- 
34 portunity for original design. The 
shape may be something definite like a 
fish (illustrated), or a teapot, or just 
some interesting outline with the word 
tea embroidered on it. It will be fun 
to make different kinds of letters and 
sew different colors on the edge of the 
letters. 

Children who make this bookmark 
have added one more interesting expe- 
rience to their school day. Each thing 
that a creative child learns to make helps 
him to invent new things. 


Page DESIGNING a box in colors to 
35 = match a certain room is a popular 
problem. The second box from the right 
at the top of the page could easily match 
curtains in a kitchen or cottage, and be 
used for string or odds and ends, 
(Continued on page 7) 

















“We're scrimping 
on paper for Jim!" 


ORPORAL JIM is in Italy and ready to carry. He conserves 
doing his fighting job for P*pet by “avoiding useless wrap- 
Uncle Sam. The. food he eats, Ping 2nd accepting simpler packag 


the weapons and ammunition Sal 
he uses, the blood plasma and 
medical supplies which may 
save his life, come to him in 
perfect condition because they 


are protected in shipment by 





Jim’s kid brother knows this. 
That's why he collects all the fam- 
ily’s used paper for the local salvage 
drive. That’s why he borrows and 
lends books, papers, magazines 


paper and paperboard. 


with all his friends. He’s conserv- 
ing paper by “sharing the printed 





word.” 

Jim’s mother knows this. That's 

why you see her carrying her own Yes, Jim’s family knows what 
market basket to save the grocer’s scrimping On paper means to 
precious paper bags. That’s why she Jim. 

uses fewer paper towels and facial ) 
tissues. She Sateen paper by And _ do, too. That's why - 


“making each piece stretch.” know you are using less paper. 
That’s why we know you are 
joining with all the other patti- 
otic Americans from coast to 
coast who have vowed to save 





a million pounds of paper for 

; the war effort! 

Jim‘’s father knows this. That's 

why he keeps figuring out even 7% advertisement, contributed to the wa 
. a effort by this magazine, was prepared by the 

smarter ways of cutting down on — War Advertising Council in cooperation with 
° . e . the War Produ:tion Board and the Office of 

paper consumption in his office. — wear Information 

That’s why he never asks store 

clerks to put extra wrappings on 


things that are already packaged 





All the magazines in America, added together, 
USE only 5% of the nation’s paper supply. 
Yet, out of this comparatively small amount, 
they are SAVING 450 million pounds this year 
and RELEASING it for vital war needs. 
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Artistic pins, rings and emblems, Including two sets of 


Ce., Rochester 5 WY, N. Ott Engraving Co., 1046 Chestnut St.,Philad 
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Finest quality. Reasonable prices : 100 Imitation Engraved 
wg Write today. Deptt, Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - * 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 





(Continued from page 6) 


Children can earn money at a school 
sale by selling boxes like these, for they 
are very lovely and practical. To make 
3 dozen of the same kind—for example, 
the one second from the left at the top 
of the page—it will speed the work if 
one child cuts the dark bands, another 
scallops them, a third does the pasting, 
2 fourth cuts the floral designs, and a 
fifth finishes them. 

In this problem, children get excellent 
experience in placing dark and light 
values in their designs. They learn not 
only from doing, but also from seeing 
the designs made by others in the class. 
A child may say, “I made mine fancy, 
but I like Lucy’s plain one better.” 

These boxes illustrate the principle of 
letting a design follow the construction 
lines. The first, third, and fourth boxes 
at the top of the page have a narrow 
dark band following the contour of the 
box. The first and third have a circu- 
lar design in the center of the lid. The 


i dots in the second are arranged to follow 


the circumference of the lid. The let- 
ters of the word greetings on the upper 
right box follow an arc of the circle. 
The word string on the lower right box 
forms a part of the design. 


Page IN THIS article the writer ex- 
36 plains how the children in third 
erade made tiles under certain restric- 
tions, At times it is wise to give chil- 
dren problems with definite restrictions 
which help them to turn out an artistic 
product with some originality. We 
should not say, “This is the right way. 


Other ways are wrong.” But we can 
say, “This is one interesting way to do.” 

When the child has been exposed to 
many good ways of designing he will 
like certain of these ways better than 
others. From time to time he should be 
given opportunities to make things just 
as he wishes; otherwise he misses the 
biggest aim in elementary art, which is 
to enjoy creating something. 

There is nothing worse in the teach- 
ing of art than giving the child many 
rules in design such as, “Don’t put a 
picture on a tile. Make a design that 
will look the same no matter which way 
you turn it.” The rules are exploded 
when the child goes into any art museum 
where tiles are collected. There he sees 
not only tiles with uniform designs, but 
Dutch tiles decorated with windmills, 
or Mexican tiles with birds and flowers. 
Hard-and-fast rules take away his con- 
fidence in making decisions. 


Page CHILDREN in grades two to five 
7 will enjoy making original posters 
using these vegetable figures. Cut the 
lettuce out of light green paper. Add 
the lines shown in the drawing with 
dark green crayon or paint. Cut the 
carrot from orange paper, and so forth. 
Mount them on pure white paper. 
Children like to draw parades of vege- 
tables going to Health Town. The veg- 
etables could walk beside a boy up a 
grassy hill, The slogan: “We Are His 
Friends” could be printed at the bot- 
tom. On a Victory Parade poster the 
vegetables could march and carry flags. 




















“and Remember! 
Choose a Good 
Lunch at School 


Today — Including 
Your Favorite... 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


@ Generally Approved! By mothers—who know 


the value of milk solids in children’s diets! By chil- 


dren—who love the swell chocolate flavor! By school 
dietitians—who know that Dari-Rich is a dairy drink 
—rich in protective food values! 


Bottled and delivered by your Local Dairy, DARI-RICH is 
handled in your lunch room just as you would 


any other fresh dairy drink. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 401 W. Superior Street 
bn YORK 18, N. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. 
ANGELES 11, CAL., 4368 District Blvd. 
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here, in one completely practical book, 

























For the next play or pageant, 
you'll breathe a sigh of relief. For 


are designs and patterns for many of the 
most popular costumes for school use. The 
children themselves can follow these instructions 

if you want to make a project of the costuming. 
Parent-groups and P.T.A. mothers who make 
their children’s costumes at home will bless this volume. 
Miss Agnes Lilley, of the Winnetka Public Schools, 
has written “How to Make Costumes for School 
Plays and Pageants” out of her own wide experience. 
How to make shields for Crusaders or hats 
for Pilgrim Fathers are among the many time-saving 
suggestions she writes about. 
Priced at One Dollar, “How to Make Costumes” 
will be sent FREE 
to any school. 
W rite for your 
copy today. 







! 
ALL PURPOSE RIT is the only Tint and | 
Dye that is guaranteed for ALLFABRICS | 
including Celanese, Acetate Rayon, ; 
Nylon, Spun Rayon and even Mixtures ,; 
like Cotton-and-Rayon. 
i 
1 
! 
! 
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Pi caviarseenus 
INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is Add. 
the good old reliable Tint and Dye to stain hs 
use if you’re SURE the cloth is cotton, _ ae 


linen, silk or wool. 


( 440 Pac tants 


—-—--—- we eens 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7 


Please send me a FREE copy of “How to 
Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants.” 
BONS fh dacleonacadadecstenepvacenene 
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Written by a 
distinguished 
instructor in 
one of the 
country’s 
foremost 
schools. 
Contains a 
-world of hints, 
plus helpful 
patterns, 
diagrams, and 
suggestions for 
using old 
materials. 


COSTUMES | 


SCnoo, Plays 


ED 


These Costumes 
are iliustrated 
and described: 


Medieval Knight 
Medieval Lady 
Indian Chief 
indian Squaw 
Pilgrim Father 
Pilgrim Mother 
Frontiersman 
Norseman 
Robin Hood 
Pirate 
Animals 


Birds 







Fairies, Brownies, 
Clowns, etc. 
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Visibility unlimited 


Classroom materials produced on the Mimeograph duplica- 
tor with Mimeograph brand supplies are sharp and cleanly 
readable. They’re set down in black and white for young minds 


to grasp quickly, for young eyes to read without strain. 


In fact, tests have shown that material produced on the 
Mimeograph duplicator, with Mimeograph brand stencil sheet 
and Mimeograph brand ink, has a visibility rating equivalent 
to that of standard school textbooks. 


To cut down eye fatigue and reading time, to get full effec- 
tiveness from all classroom teaching helps, see that these mate- 
rials are produced with Mimeograph brand supplies on your 


school’s Mimeograph duplicator. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 












Mimeogray h duplicat r 


Musrocrarn is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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COMMUNITY HELPERS 






* Harold M. Lambert 


The Grocer Sells Us Our Food 














WE MUST RECRUIT MORE TEACHERS 


W. W. LUDEMAN 


Dean, Southern State Normal School, Springfield, South Dakota 


ODAY’s nation-wide teacher shortage has 
T drawn the attention of educators to the var- 
ious aspects of teacher supply and demand— 
not only as a wartime problem but also as a prob- 
lem to be faced in the days of peace ahead. 
During war, there has always been a dearth of 
certain types of man power. Teaching is one of 
the professions that are seriously affected. ‘The call 


of more direct war-effort services, with their at-_ 


tractive salaries, draws away a large percentage of 
the available classroom teachers. Since the United 
States entered the present war, more than 10 per 
cent of the million or so teachers and administra- 
tors in schools have taken up other work in civilian 
life, in addition to all those who have entered the 
armed forces. 

While school leaders appreciate the significance 
of the teacher-supply problem in the stress of war, 
they realize that when the conflict is over, well- 
trained and high-quality staffs will be needed as 
America has never needed them. The demands made 
upon the schools during the reconstruction period 
will call for outstanding leadership in classrooms, 
from kindergarten to university. 

In the United States, too little attention has been 
paid to selecting the finest young people for teach- 
er training. We have never exalted the profession 
as we should. In a prospectus for his Academy, 
Benjamin Franklin said that the most promising 
graduates could be placed in commercial positions 
and similar well-paid pursuits; others could be used 
as rural school teachers, Such an attitude still pre- 
vails in many areas. 
outstanding ability and personality are encouraged 
to enter engineering, medicine, law, business, and 


Young men and women of 


many other fields, rather than to consider teaching 
as a lifework. 

This is not to belittle the importance of other 
vocations, Yet thinking people must come to real- 
ize that teaching is basic to all other professions. 
It is the foundation upon which the structure of 
our democratic living is erected. 

Hence we should initiate and support an active 
attempt to persuade more of the best high-school 
graduates to take up teacher training. The time 
has come for the public to demand the finest lead- 
ership in all American classrooms. Our girls and 
boys have a right to the most expert instruction 
and the most admirable personalitics that can be 
obtained for the public schools, 

No matter how one looks at the problem of 
teacher recruitment, one must face the fact that, 
broadly speaking, teaching has not been as well paid 
as other professions. A considerable percentage of 
young men and women who become teachers do so 
as a steppingstone to other work which will pay 
more, 

The American people should learn how impor- 
tant it is to remunerate teachers adequatcly. Some 
states are better able than others to set high edu- 
cational salaries. To climinate the wide variation, 
it has been proposed that some plan of federal aid 
be worked out. Often retirement or pension sys- 
tems and teacher tenure give a security lacking in 
many other fields of work. 

States need to adopt programs for leading in- 
telligent young people to become teachers, if there 
is to be the quality in education which will be 
needed in the strenuous days ahead. The following 
are suggested as means for promoting interest in 
teacher recruitment. 


10 


1. Recruitment posters—Several states have 
printed attractive posters featuring the merits of 
the teaching profession. Placed in high schools 
and colleges, these draw the attention of young 
people to what it means to be a teacher. The post- 
er idea may be overdone, yet much good publicity 
can be obtained for education through this medium. 

2. Guidance in high schools—There is need for 
more careful guidance programs in our high schools. 
High-school principals and teachers have an excel- 
lent opportunity to present the claims of teaching. 
If teachers themselves will start telling young peo- 
ple how satisfying are a teacher’s rewards, their 
testimony will have great weight. 

3. Scholarships for needy students—Many ex- 
cellent potential teachers fail to enter the profes- 
sion because of lack of funds for training. There 
should be scholarships or a loan fund, state or na- 
tional, for such students. The investment would 
pay large dividends in a strengthened democracy. 

4. Future Teachers of America.—The program 
of Future Teachers of America, an association 
sponsored by the N.E.A. Journal, is a move in the 
right direction. Hundreds of superior young peo- 
ple in high school and college have gone into teach- 
ing because of the interest developed through this 
organization. More chapters should be established, 
and actively supported by high schools and colleges. 
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§. Talks by education instructors.—Much ¢ 
be done to present the opportunities of ted 
ing if college instructors in education would giy 
vocational-counseling talks before high-scha/ 
assemblies whenever possible. The college teach 
of education should work in close harmony with 
the high-school guidance program. 

6. Free college tuition—Young people in traip, 
ing for teaching carcers should have free tuition 
States could well afford to invest more public ty 
money in support of their state teachers Colleges 
Many states already have free tuition. Other 
could arrange for it by providing comparative) 
small additional funds. 

7. Enlist help of P.T.A., American Legion, anj 
other groups.—Organizations interested in educ. 
tion could do much to exalt the teaching profession 
and persuade young people of high type to enter jt, 

Economic experts tell us that the war will k 
followed by an era of prosperity. Through pur. 
chases of War Bonds, people will have saved for 
such an era and be ready to spend their money, 
This will mean expansion in industry, continued 
high wages in many lines, and attractive positions 
in other fields besides teaching. If American edv- 
cation is to keep step with progress, an aggres- 
sive effort to recruit teachers will have to be make, 
and that effort should begin now! 
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Great care was exercised by those who cut the slices of bread in half. 





Here we see the children eating breahfant in the vest -economics room, 








HAVING BREAKFAST AT SCHOOL 


AN EXPERIENCE IN THE FIRST GRADE 


MAE L. CUMMINS 


were busily engaged in studying 

about “The Home.” Various 
phases of home life were discussed. 
As a result of these discussions, a 
ereater respect for the family — 
ipparent. The children now have 
better idea of the family’s snc 
pendence. They appreciate the fa- 
ther's ability to provide adequately 
for his family and the mother’s re- 
surcefulness in running the home 
eiciently and economically. 

From these discussions evolved oth- 
ers related to shopping and meal plan- 
ning. Finally the group decided to 
concentrate for a few days on the 
subject of good breakfasts. The chil- 
dren had varied ideas about what a 
good breakfast includes. Apparently 
most of them had adequate breakfasts 
prepared for them, but some pupils 
declined to eat certain foods, because 
they didn’t like them. 

Since this was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the importance of 


F several wecks the first-graders 


Teacher, First Grade, 


eating to maintain good health, the 
home-cconomics teacher was invited 
to visit the classroom and discuss the 
elements of a nutritious breakfast. 
The children received her comments 
enthusiastically. There followed a 
discussion of what the children actu- 
ally had eaten for breakfast. Then 
the class helped each child decide 
what essential food was lacking from 
his breakfast. 

The idea of having a class break- 
fast at school was proposed. The pu- 
pils were elated over the idea, so a 
letter was formulated and sent home 
to the parents. It explained the ele- 
ments of a good breakfast and also 
contained a copy of the planned 
menu. The parents signed permission 
slips allowing their children to par- 
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The guest of honor received this invitation composed by the group. 
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Winfield Park School, Linden, 


New Jersey 


ticipate in the class breakfast. These 
were then returned to school. 

During a language period the class 
composed a letter of invitation to the 
supervising principal, inviting him to 
be the guest of honor. Place mats 
were made in the course of an art 
period. The correct method of table 
setting was demonstrated and prac- 
ticed. Essentials of table etiquette 
were discussed. 

On the designated morning the 
children went to the home-economics 
classroom where the Arrangements 
Committee had previously set the ta- 
bles. A hostess showed the guest of 
honor to his seat while the children 
took their places. 

After grace had been said, the girls 
and boys began the first course—a 


dish of prunes. Many children who 
had previously frowned upon prunes 
ate them heartily, for the class had 
set up a rule which said: “One 
course must be finished before an- 
other is served.” 

Each child received a half pint of 
milk and a half slice each of whole- 
wheat bread and of white bread, 
spread with fortified margarine. A 
whole-grain cereal was also served, the 
children adding sugar and milk. 

Upon completion of the meal the 
tables were cleared by the pupil wait- 
ers and waitresses. They scraped and 
stacked the dishes for the Washing 
Committee. It was the responsibility 
of the latter group to leave the home- 
economics room clean and in order. 

This breakfast and the preparation 
for it gave us excellent material for 
health lessons, and many other sub- 
jects were integrated—art, literature, 
reading, etiquette, and so forth. It 
provided an ideal learning situation, 
and the children made definite gains 
as a result. 


Climaxing a valuable series of nutrition lessons, a 
breakfast eaten at school on a beautiful May morning 
will be a long-treasured memory for any age group. 

















This is one of the place mats which were made for the breakfast table. 
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At an early age children reveal talent in express- 
ing their emotions through the medium of the arts. 





Writing Stories Is Fun! 


MARY CAPOTOSTO 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, 
Holy Family Separate School, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


rORY writing may be a disagree- 
able chore or a happy, creative 
Which one it is 
depends largely on the attitude, the 
approach, and the methods of the 
teacher in charge. 


experience, 


With my present class of forty-six 
third- and fourth-grade pupils, I think 
I have quite thoroughly conquered 


the usual defeatist attitude toward 
story writing. Not only are the 


children willing to write stories, but 
they are glad and happy to do so. 
In fact, they often say to me, “May 
I write you a story?” 

How have I been able to accom- 
plish this? 

There is nothing secret or magical 
about it. 
writing myself, | was especially con- 
cerned over the fact that most chil- 
dren dislike it. Finally, I developed 
a plan which works well. 

We arrange for story work of three 
kinds: (1) stories the children write 
during the English periods or in their 
free time on topics that they them- 
selves choose; (2) stories we “build 
up” on the blackboard, cither from 
sentences the children have written 
previously on a given topic, or from 
sentences composed by individual pu- 
pils, or from sentences composed by 
the class as we all work together; 
(3) stories written, by 
on given topics. 

Of the three methods, the first is 
| encour- 


Because | enjoy creative 


assignment, 


the one we use most often. 
age the children to choose any topics 
which appeal to them. The mere fact 
that they an unlimited 
choice gives them a sense of freedom 
which is an 
write. Because the subjects chosen 
are interesting to them, the children 


are allowed 


invaluable incentive to 


are eager to put their ideas and views 
into words. It stands to reason that 
they find it comparatively simple to 
write about something which is at- 
tractive to them, something which 
they feel they know well enough to 
share with others. 

And what difference does it actual 
ly make to the teacher whether the 
children write about “My Pet,” “May 
Day,” “A Picnic,” or “Caught in a 
Storm,” by assignment; or about 
“Boxes,” “The Phonograph,” “Paul 
Robeson,” or “My Baby Brother,” by 
choice? The story is the thing; and 
whereas children wan? to tell about 
some things, they don’t always find 
it easy, or even possible, to tell about 
certain subjects that we designate. 

Besides, this personal choice of sub 
jects gives the teacher a clear picture 
of the interests, hobbies, likes, and 


dislikes of each child. Such knowl- 
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edge permits a more intimate rela- 
tionship between teacher and pupils 
than would be possible otherwise. 

My pupils always work on their 
stories in their notebooks first. Where 
possible, they look up for themselves 
the spelling of words about which 
they are in doubt. However, they are 
free to ask for help at any time. The 
words requested are written on the 
blackboard—by some child who 
knows, or by me. Since the children 
generally choose a multitude of top- 
ics, the blackboards are peppered with 
a strange and varied assortment of 
words. But, through this use of the 
each child becomes 
with those he wants to use in express- 
ing himself. 

When the stories are completed, 
they are given to me. I read them, 
mark the mistakes, and add any com- 
ments, favorable or otherwise, which 
| think are necessary. Of course this 
takes a great deal of time; but the 
children appreciate the fact that ev- 
ery story which they give to me re- 
ceives careful consideration—and | 
learn the strength and the weakness 
of each child and of the class, and 
can guide future work accordingly. 

Next the girls and boys copy the 
corrected stories in their personal 
“storybooks.” What pride they take 
in those books! An eight-year-old 
girl told me once that she wasn’t go- 
ing to put a certain story in her book. 

“But why?” I asked. 

“T don’t think it’s good enough,” 
she answered very seriously, “I'll 
write a better one.” 

She did, too. 

For the second method, that of 
“building up” a “story, we choose a 
topic of interest at the moment. It 
may be a singer that we have studied, 
a picture, a character in a story, or a 
song. We discuss the important facts 
about the subject, list difhcult words 
likely to be needed, and review the 
simple mechanics of 


words, familiar 


writing sen- 
tences. 

Then the children write, in their 
notebooks, several sentences on the 
subject, choosing any of the facts 
they wish to use. I set a minimum 
of three or four sentences, but I never 
set a maximum; the children may al- 
ways write more if they wish, and in- 
variably a large number of them do 
wish. 

From these sentences we compose 
a general story on the blackboard. 
With the plan of our story before us, 
we select the sentences which we con- 
sider most suitable and effective. Of 
course there are occasions when none 
of the written sentences will quite do, 


but by asking leading questions I can 
always get what we need. 

Sometimes we “build up” a black- 
board story without writing the sen- 
tences first. Instead, the children 
compose sentences as we need them, 
giving them orally. We choose the 
ones we want to include in the 
story. Often we use part of one sen- 
tence and part of another, or we com- 
bine several. 

The blackboard stories belong to 
the entire class, and go into all the 
“storybooks.” 

The third method, that of assign- 
ing a topic, we use least frequently. 
Generally I assign as a topic some- 
thing we have been studying or talk- 
ing about. We discuss the subject 
briefly. We mention the mechanics 
which should be remembered and some 





mistakes to be avoided. Then th 
children write and hand in their sto. 
ries. From there on, they are treated 
in the same manner as the stories 
which are written from choice, 4 
a matter of routine, these stories 20 
into the storybooks of the children 
who have written them. 

I keep a personal book of storie 
too. Of course all of the blackboard 
stories are written in it. The girl 
and boys consider it a great honor tp 
be allowed to copy them for me. By; 
the crowning glory, for them, ; 
when I select one of their stories to kk 
put into my book. They know that ;, 
story has to be especially good for me 
to want it there. Then they ar 
able to say with justifiable pride 
“IT have really written you a story, 
haven’t 1?” . 
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A Program Based on Hymns 


MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 


Supervisor of Music, Elementary Schools, Mexico, Missouri 


iD you ever think of using 
favorite old hymns as the mo- 
tivation for a music-class ac- 

tivity? The fact that many radio 
stations feature hymns on their pro- 
grams may be offered as a possible 
reason why a group of children should 
be interested in learning something 
about how these sacred songs came to 
be written. 

A radio survey, conducted recently, 
demonstrated that there are about a 
hundred hymns of which listeners are 
particularly fond. Another survey, 
made by a leading magazine, listed 
ten hymns that mean most to men in 
the armed forces. 

Why not select a group of hymns, 
let the pupils learn at least one stanza 
of each, and arouse interest in finding 
out about the authors and composers? 
Often the stories behind the hymns 
are inspiring—worth-while material 


This vested choir participated in a program featuring favorite hymms. 








for study in intermediate and upper 
grades. Attractive notebooks may 
be made to hold biographical and oth- 
er data as well as the words ‘of the 
hymns. ' 

Pupils will really enjoy gathering 
information on the hymns that 2 
brother or some other relative in serv- 
ice likes to hear and to sing. The 
culmination of the study may well be 
a program for a Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation meeting. A choir of young 
voices singing beautiful old hymns is 
very impressive, especially if vest- 
ments can be worn. 

An appropriate program might bk 
planned this way. The vested choir 


marches into the auditorium while 
processional music is played. They 
take their places facing the audience. 
The entire group then sings “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and gives the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 


When they are 
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gated, 2 pupil announcer gives a brief 
talk entitled “Why We Have Studied 
These Famous Hymns. a 

After the announcer’s introduc- 
tion, a girl or a boy tells the story of 
the first hymn. Then the choir sings 
one or more stanzas of that hymn. 
This procedure is followed through- 
out, and the program concludes with 
the audience joining in the singing of 
the last hymn, after which the choir 
aits, singing a recessional. 

The following hymns have inter- 
esting stories and will make a well- 
balanced program. 

. “Holy, Holy, Holy!” 

_ “Nearer, My God, to Thee” 
. “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
. “Rock of Ages” 

5. “Abide with Me” 

Interesting variations may be 
worked out. For example, the choir 
may repeat all or part of a hymn, 
humming instead of singing the 
words; a hymn may be sung as a solo, 
duet, or quartette; or one of the 
hymns may be given as a choral read- 
ing with the music played quietly for 
background, 


. ae 


THE ARTS 


This program may be adapted to 
include available material. Reference 
books on hymns and their origin may 
be obtained from a public library. 
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> Children’s Diaries 


ELOISE J. JENSEN 


Teacher, Grade 3A, Naval Avenue School, Bremerton, Washington 


E WERE discussing something 

\ that had happened several 

weeks before. No one could 
remember the exact date, and ‘some 
of the details were hazy. Finally a 
boy remarked that if he had made 
regular entries in his diary the infor- 
mation would be available. Thus 
the discussion turned to diaries. Sev- 
eral children expressed a desire to 
start diaries of their own. I could 
foresee many values that might be 
derived, and I agreed to let them try. 
z tach pupil had his own diary. We 
designed the covers in sizes to take 
standard notebook fillers, and punched 
hols for rings. The books were made 
mart class. Cardboard, wood, and 

tf matcrials were uscd. 

When our diaries were completed 
Wwe began writing in them. It re- 
quired thought and effort to keep the 
entries from being commonplace. 


TOPICS RECORDED 


A. Height and weight each month. 
B. Daily weather. 
C Where | went and what I did. 
D. Callers at home or school. 

- Parties and vacations. 

- Letters sent or received. 

— seen and holidays cele- 


H. Incidents that led to improve- 


rer schoolwork, attitudes, and 
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BENEFITS DERIVED 
INCIDENTALLY 
A. Desirable attitudes. 
1. Individual responsibility. 
2. Confidence in truthfully recording 
worth-while events. 
3. Enjoyment in keeping a record and 
establishing a habit. 
4. Awareness that a diary is personal 
and private. 
B. Desirable habits, 
1. Writing briefly and to the point. 
2. Writing in the diary daily. 
3. Taking initiative in keeping the 
diary without being reminded. 
C. Improved skills. 
In penmanship. 
In ability to use vocabulary. 
In spelling. 
In written composition. 
. In grammar. 
OUTCOMES 

A. A useful daily record of events 
started by each child. 
B. Tangible evidence of improvement 
in language usage, spelling, penman- 
ship, and composition. 
C. Apparent increase in 
and self-reliance. 
D. A sense of life’s progression felt 
by many. 
E. A determination to continue the 
project throughout the summer vaca- 
tion expressed by most of the children. 


= bh we 


initiative 


The articles in this department give successful 
ways to develop creative work in various fields. 





Our Finger-Puppet Plays 


AGNES E. JOYCE 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Redfield School, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


N ARTICLE in THE INsTRUCTOR 
A started our sixth grade on the 
road to writing and producing 
puppet plays. Each pupil wrote a dia- 
logue involving two of the finger- 
puppet animals pictured on page 37 
of the January 1944 issue. Among 
subjects chosen were health, safety, 
etiquette, and kindness to animals. 

Simultaneously we held a drawing 
contest, in which every child drew 
the animal head that he thought he 
could do best. Each of the winners 
then sketched his or her animal on an 
envelope-style paper cup. (In place 
of cups, note-paper envelopes can be 
sealed and then slit along one short 
side.) These open envelopes fit nicely 
over the fingers. When outlined with 
black crayon, the animal heads can be 
seen across a large room. 

For a puppet screen, our property 
committee placed a piece of wall- 
board three feet square against the 
back of a chair and draped a large 
cloth over it. The puppeteer sat on a 
smal] chair behind the 
held up above the cloth-draped board 
a pair of animal puppets, speaking the 
lines for first one and then the other. 
After a bit of practice in using dif- 
ferent voices, and in enunciating care- 
fully, the children developed such 
proficiency that their animals really 
seemed to be conversing. Some of the 
pupils who had been indifferent to 
written or oral composition became 
fascinated, forgot their aversions, and 
learned the joys of achievement! 

Finally, the class arranged a pro- 
gram including musical selections, and 
invited other grades to attend. The 
teacher faded into the background as 
the ushers, property committee, and 
entertainers took over. 

The audience was enthralled. What 
child would not learn more from his 
little furred and feathered friends 
than from ordinary lessons in school? 
The sixth-graders were so enthusiastic 
over their success that they have be- 
come confirmed puppeteers! Current- 
ly, neighborhood groups are writing 
playlets for the “summer theater” 
which they intend to make their hob- 
by during vacation. 


screen, and 


TWO PLAYLETS 
Crossing the Street 


SQUIRREL—Oh, Mrs. Cat, please 
wait. I want to ask you a question. 

cat—Hello, Mr. Squirrel, what can 
I do for you? 

SQUIRREL—I just saw a boy almost 
hit by a car! There wasn’t the width 
of my whiskers between him and that 
car. He was crossing the street. 


cat—That’s bad! Was he crossing 
the right way? 

SQUIRREL—That’s what I wanted 
to ask you, Mrs. Cat. What is the 
right way to cross? I live mostly in 
trees, so I don’t know. 

cat—The children from Redfield 
School do it right. 

SQUIRREL—What do you mean? 

cat—They cross on the crosswalk, 
and look both ways before they step 
off the curb. If there’s a traffic light, 
they wait until it turns green. 

SQUIRREI—No wonder that boy 
had such a narrow escape! He ran 
out into the road from between two 
parked cars. 

cat—You can be sure he doesn’t 
go to Redfield School, because those 
children are always careful. 

SQUIRREI—Thank you, Mrs. Cat, 
for explaining it to me. 


Don’t Be Boastful 


smart rabbit. | 
know the answer to every question 
the teacher asks. 

poc—All right, Rabbit. 
much is 9,000 and 1,000? 

KABBIT—W hy—er—lI forget. 

poc—How much is 900 and 100? 

RABBIT—Um—let’s see—is it 15? 

poc—Of course not. Can you tell 
me how much 8 plus 4 is? 

RABBIT—Let me sec—8 plus 4 is 
10. How's that? 

poc—Not good, Long Ears. Chil 
dren, YOU tell this silly rabbit how 
much 8 plus 4 is. 

AUDIENCE—T welve! 


poc—Rabbit, you 


RABBIT—I'm_ a 


J low 


ought to be 


ashamed to brag about being smart. 
Always BE what you SAY you are! 





Here is our Mr. Squirrel. 
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Give More Thought to 
the Only Child 


MARGARET A. STANGER 
Psychologist, Ethical Culture Schools, New York, N.Y. 


only child is “spoiled”—that he 

receives too much attention. This 
is doubtless true in individual cases, 
but it is not true that the only child 
is always spoiled or that the children 
in larger families escape this fate. 

Actually the only child, as a sub- 
ject of study, has been neglected. He 
has received too little attention from 
both psychologists and educators. Al- 
most nothing has been done toward 
understanding the educational and 
social implications of “only-ism.” 

Upon investigating the matter we 
may be led to realize that there is lit- 
tle, if any, basis for the supposition 
that a girl or boy, because of being 
the only child in a home, is spoiled. A 
recent study of this matter was car- 
ried out in two schools that differed 
widely, though each had rather large 
classes. In both schools, the teachers 
of the second, third, and sixth grades 
were asked to list the children whom 
they considered spoiled. Their lists 
revealed that those included were al- 
most equally divided among youngest 
children, middle children, and only 
children. 

Granted then that not all only chil- 
dren are spoiled, the only child does, 
however, need to be studied and un- 
derstood, especially by teachers. I 
say “especially by teachers” advisedly, 
because school is of unusual impor- 
tance to the only child. This state- 
ment remains true from nursery school 
to college, but perhaps its implications 
are most significant for teachers in 
primary grades. 

To understand why, one need only 
consider the behavior of a group of 
children during their first few days, 
or even weeks, in school. Here is one 
situation in which the only child fre- 
quently stands out. Not because he 
is spoiled—not at all—but because he 
is likely to present one or the other 
of two extremes of behavior—shyness 
or aggressiveness. We have all seen 
the timid little five- or six-year-old, 
encountering for the first time a 
horde of children, sitting on the side 
lines overcome by the experience. 
And in the same group we have seen 
another child so overstimulated by 
finding himself one of a group that 
he reacts in a manner quite to be ex- 
pected—he pushes, hugs, talks in a 
loud voice, cries easily, and so on. 
But to these very children, once the 
short period of adjustment is over, 
school is going to mean a great deal. 


T Is commonly supposed that an 
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In working with individual chil- 
dren, one psychologist always makes 
it a point to ask, “Have you any 
brothers and sisters?”” Frequently the 
child who is being questioned an- 
swers, “No, but I have a dog,” or 
“No, but I have a cousin,” and it is 
far from rare to have a child say, 
“No, but I have Bobby, and Arthur, 
and Jane, and Sally—” If allowed to 
continue, he will name most of the 
children in his particular classroom. 
He means that these children, in a 
measure, take the place of, or make 
up for, the sisters and brothers who 
are nonexistent. In other words, an 
only child takes no pleasure in being 
an only child. Perhaps he is not able 
to put this thought into words, and 
perhaps he does not realize it con- 
sciously, but such a child docs not 
want to be alone. 

However, there are other aspects to 
be considered. Two little girls wait- 
ing their turns in a grocery store were 
overheard recently. We shall call 
them Betty and Marian. 

“Gee, Marian, you are lucky,” said 
Betty. 

“Why?” asked Marian. 

“Well, you don’t have to give half 
of what you get to somebody else, as 
Ido. If Mr. Hamlin gives us cookies, 
I'll have to give some of mine to 
Ruthie when I get home. You don’t 
have to do that. I always get only 
half.” 

“Yes,” was Marian’s reply, made in 
a way that indicated the idea was not 
new to her, “but you get only half of 
the scoldings and punishments too. I 
get all of them at my house.” 

Marian put into words one of the 
most significant aspects of being an 
only child. Looking at the matter 
even from an adult point of view, is 
there not real truth in her remark? 
The parent of an only child lavishes 
on that one child all the affection, all 
the solicitude, and all the care that 
might otherwise have been distributed 
among several children, but there is 
another thing to remember. Such a 
parent is prone to concentrate, in 
that one child, enough hopes, ambi- 
tions, effort, and “bringing up” for 
two or three or more girls and boys. 
Think for a moment of the families 
that you know, some of them having 
one child, some having several chil- 
dren. Do not the parents of an only 
child spend just as much time, use 
just as much effort, and do just as 
much disciplining as parents in larger 


families? Wasn’t the little girl in 
the grocery store right? I believe she 
was. 

A writer in one of our leading 
newspapers, in a department devoted 
to questions on family life and the 
rearing of children, recently lamented 
the decrease in the number of large 
families. She pointed out the prac- 
tical fact that in a large family at 
least some of the children are likely 
to be definitely successful. In a fam- 
ily with one child, if he is a failure, 
the result for the family and society 
is unfortunate. 

In guidance or counseling work 
with adolescents, we often find, in the 
case of an only child, that parental 
pressure is being brought to bear on 
him overwhelmingly and often un- 
wisely, urging him in a certain di- 
rection or toward a profession that 
the young person himself knows he is 
not fitted for. In a lesser degree and 
on a different level, such pressure 
handicaps an only child in the pri- 
mary grades. 

In this age of generally enlightened 
and intelligent parenthood, teachers 
should not need to concern themselves 
with the problems of selfishness, in- 
dulgence, and unwillingness to share, 
which have often been associated 
with the rearing of an only child. It 
is in a greater, more far-reaching pro- 


gram of character development thy 
teachers may make a tremendous cul 
tribution to the success of the opi 
child—the program that allows ever 
child to be himself, functioning a 
cording to his individual capaciy 
accepting his personal limitation, 
following his particular line of inte. 
est, and living with a group in such 
a way that he may later take his place 
as a well-rounded citizen of the com. 
munity. 

Out of the mouths of babes often 
come words of wisdom. I beliey 
that one small only child—the op) 
grandchild, as well as the only child 
in a certain family—has condensd 
an entire philosophy into one simpk 
statement. Her grandmother, ger- 
ting her ready for bed one night, 
asked a question that no one should 
ever put to a child: “Mary Lou, who 
is the one person whom you love bes 
in all the world?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
child answered, “Miss Carroll.” 

“Oh, no, dear!” gasped the hort- 
fied grandmother. “You love Mother 
best; you know you do.” 

“No,” insisted Mary Lou firmly, 
“T love Miss Carroll best, because she 
loves me. And you sec, Grandma, 
she’s had so much practice loving 
children that she knows just how to 
do it.” 


Children Need 


Your Friendliness 


JOSEPH MILLER 


Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


That is a question which we 

should all like to have answered. 
Even a learned philosopher declared 
that that was the problem which 
troubled him most. A child, natu- 
rally, wouldn’t ask such a profound 
question, but he would feel the same 
way as the philosopher. Persons who 
have gained a deep insight into the 
child’s inner world agree that his 
strongest desire is to be wanted, to be 
accepted, to “belong.” What is said 
here applies to parents as well as to 
teachers, but this article is addressed 
chiefly to the latter. 

To be a pleasant human being and 
to do as good work in school as he is 
capable of doing, the child needs emo- 
tional security. He must feel that 
the adults around him love and un- 
derstand him. A child who, rightly 
or wrongly, fecls unwanted, unloved, 
or misunderstood may develop any 
kind of behavior disturbance. 


if THIs universe a friendly place? 


What is the magic formula of th 
type of teacher to whom a principt 
can assign a difficult child, certam 
that she will be successful in handling 
him? Invariably sucha teacher under- 
stands how to gain the child’s conf 
dence, how to develop his self-respect 
and how to give him a feeling thet 
he is succeeding. For instance, 2 cil 
who isn’t very strong in academic 
work is discovered to be a real expet 
on airplanes. A sympathetic teach- 
cr suggests that he draw pictures 0 
various types of planes. Through thi 
channel the boy gains the admiration 
of the entire class. 

A child’s emotional insecurity ™! 
result from the fact that a teach 
uses so much authority and takes such 
a superior attitude that he loses co™ 
fidence and courage and begins © 
regard the teacher as an enemy: Suc- 
cessful teachers know how to det 
with children in a way to keep thes 
good will. They know how to love 
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children without causing them to 
crave too much love. They know 
how to build self-respect and confi- 
dence without creating a hunger for 
recognition. They may not be ac- 
quainted with the latest psycholog- 
cal and pedagogical theories and 
terms, but they know the art of get- 
ting along with children. 

It is not generally understood, but 
it is a fact, that so-called disabilities 
in school subjects often grow out of 
an unfriendly relationship between 
child and teacher. In the case of 
reading, for instance, some children 
are naturally slow learners, or they 
may have faulty vision or poor hear- 
ing; but experts in remedial reading 
know that many children develop 
reading disability as a result of hav- 
ing been mistrusted, intimidated, and 
driven to failure by teachers who 
were perfectionists. 

Through mockery and ridicule an 
adult can give a child a feeling of 
defeat and helplessness. “I can’t do 
it” is the formula such a child will 
use. The parents’ claim that the child 
knew his lesson at home, though he 
failed when questioned in school, 
often represents the exact truth. 

Many a warped personality can be 
laid at the door of the sarcastic teach- 
et, who vents his emotions on de- 
fenseless children; or the tyrannical 
teacher who declares: “what I say 
gos,” and acts accordingly. 

A group of college students, when 
asked to describe any personal child- 
hood experience which had had an ef- 
fect on later success or failure, clearly 
indicated that the methods of adults 
in dealing with children can. be of 
far-reaching influence for the rest of 
their lives. The following examples 
are characteristic. 

“I am afraid to make a speech,” 
writes one. “This fear started in the 
cighth grade. The teacher 1 had then 
was of a nervous type and conse- 
quently he made it very miserable for 
ws in class with his irritated voice. 
When I had to recite I was petrified, 
and I have had trouble making a 
speech ever since.” 

Another student writes: “I was 
very enthusiastic about music when I 
started piano lessons. But whenever 
I made a mistake the teacher slapped 
my fingers. Soon I gave up playing. 
Today I only listen. I wish 1 hadn't 
given up.” 

Another relates: “I once had a 
tacher who took a dislike to me be- 
cause | was talkative and impulsive, 
and asked questions continually, At 

tst I enjoyed all my work and was 


-Q8er to participate in everything. 


¢ teacher thought it best to have a 
‘ignated hour for all questions, but 
mine popped out at any time. My 
teacher considered me noisy, rude, 
and not co-operative, and lost no time 
in telling me so. She was always put- 


‘ing me in corners or standing me 
outside in the hall, and most of the 
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time I didn’t know why. Of course, 
the other teachers heard what a terri- 
ble child I was, and my early years in 
school were miserable. I hated it and 
neglected my studies. Then I got a 
man for my teacher and he changed 
my ideas of school completely. He 
explained everything thoroughly and 
enjoyed answering our many ques- 
tions, actually encouraging us to ask 
more. He didn’t have to scold or 
punish us, and he never embarrassed 
anyone. He liked his work. I im- 
proved under his guidance and took 
an interest in school. He did much 
to influence for the better my future 
school days.” 

Unfortunately the research into 
this matter uncovered few testimoni- 
als such as this: “I shall never forget 
a teacher who told me several times 
that she expected great things from 
me, even when I didn’t always make 
good marks in her subject. I don’t 
know whether I shall succeed, but I 
certainly shall try not to disappoint 
her. 

It is difficult to convince children 
that all education has one, and only 
one, purpose—their welfare. The child 
who is disturbing the class must leave 
the room, not because the teacher is 
angry or annoyed, but because the in- 
terests of the group must be pre- 
served, On the other hand, the child 
must feel that the teacher has sym- 
pathy with, and an understanding of, 
his problem; that she cannot admire, 
but neither will she hate, a pupil who 
is behaving in an unsocial way. The 
teacher must never cease to show how 
futile are all human attempts to cs- 
cape duties and responsibilities, 

It is far better to avoid penalizing 
a child for some mischievous act than 
to run the risk of accusing him un- 
justly. Psychiatrists who are dealing 
with serious emotional difficulties in 
adults often trace the cause of such a 
difficulty to an unjust accusation or 
mistrust in childhood. Before accus- 
ing or punishing a child we should 
always ask him the reason for his be- 
havior. If he is unable to offer an 
adequate explanation, we should in- 
vestigate. 

The old saying, “Be good and you 
will be happy,” is even truer when 
the cause and the result are reversed. 
One needs to be happy in order to be 
good. Therefore parents and teach- 
ers need to co-operate to make every 
child feel at home in his little uni- 
verse comprising the family and the 
school. Only when he has grown up 
in a friendly environment will he, as 
an adult, feel that this universe is a 
friendly place. 

Our pupils must grow up believing 
that despite human blunders, tragedy, 
and war, this is a good and beautiful 
world and that life is worth living. 
If children are taught to be unafraid 
and confident, they will be able to 
remake the world. “Only with such 
attitudes will they have sufficient 


faith and courage for the struggle 
which is ahead of them—to reorgan- 


‘ize and rebuild this world into the 


sort of place it might be. They will 
need all the faith and strength we can 
give them for the gigantic task, be- 
cause they will have to do it with 
little help from those unfortunate 
millions who have for years lived in 





The articles on these pages 
suggest ways of dealing wise- 
ly with the exceptional child. 





fear and despair, who have been filled 
with hate and hopelessness. Our cit- 
izens of tomorrow will need to have 
sufficient mental health to share with 
the entire world, for they are almost 
the only children left who have any 
chance to grow up mentally healthy.” 
(Joseph and Marie Miller, “Parent- 
hood in a World at War.”) 


Don’t Try to Standardize 


Rate of Learning 


BERTHA G. RAMES 
Formerly, Teacher, Second Grade, University Hill School, Boulder, Colorado 


NcE individual differences was 
O a term to provoke thought. 

Now it has become trite. Let 
us express the idea in new terms that 
may stimulate more effective think- 
ing. Let us say that each child is a 
separate and unique being and there- 
fore has his own normal rate of speed 
in learning. Although the normal 
rate for the individual pupil is not 
fixed—it may be, and often is, stepped 
up or stepped down—it has a range 
beyond which one cannot go with 
safety. This may be called the abil- 
ity range. 

Recognition of a normal rate of 
speed in learning is of first impor- 
tance in good teaching. Any serious 
interference with it is certain to bring 
unhappy consequences. 

Persistent attempts at standardiza- 
tion have blindly disregarded this 
truth. The present organization of 
clementary grades is representative of 
such interference. Of all the children 
promoted at the end of the school 
year, fully one third have had their 
normal rate of speed in learning in- 
terfered with, either through accel- 
eration or through retardation. They 
are either “too bright” or “not bright 
enough.” Promotion is the path of 
least resistance for overworked teach- 
ers, and millions of children are vic- 
tims of the “casiest-way” policy. 

The child whom the school system 
retards in order to keep him with his 
age group probably suffers less than 
the child who is promoted for this 
reason or, actually if not openly, be- 
cause his teacher is unequal to coping 
with the problem that he presents. 
Cases of children who are advanced 
too rapidly, because they are “diffi- 
cult,” are numerous. Will you con- 
sider one with me? 

Dick, eight years old, was brought 
by his mother to my house for tutor- 
ing. His mind was a confusion of 


uncertainties. The records showed 
that he had “passed” the third grade. 


Frightened, nervous, unresponsive, he 
sat with bowed head, painfully listen- 
ing to the story of disappointment 
told by his mother—“a very bright 
child gone wrong’—according to 
her. In desperation, I closed the in- 
terview with a hasty remark about 
an appointment. Release was certain- 
ly necessary—for two of us. 

I don’t think that a detailed ac- 
count of how I helped this boy would 
be of value, but a bricf explanation 
may be of general interest. Interfer- 
ence with the boy’s normal rate of 
speed in learning had confused and 
disintegrated his personality; the 
rhythm of his life was broken up. 
This was evident fromm symptoms dis- 
played when he tried to read: dejec- 
tion, rigidity of body movements, 
constant yawning, almost continuous 
swallowing with difficulty, twitching 
of mouth and head. That is what I 
saw on the outside of Dick. Imagine 
what was going on inside his little 
body and mind! 

Through three years of this suffer- 
ing (for in all his school life he had 
never been permitted to learn at his 
normal slow rate of speed), he had 
been interfered with at home and 
at school—urged to “think faster,” 
“work faster.” Whether the method 
I used was particularly well suited to 
this case, or whether Dick was un- 
usually responsive, I do not know, 
but certainly progress was rapid. When 
matcrials and time were attuned to 
his make-up, the following effects 
were apparent: cager anticipation of 
lessons, charm of manners, yawning 
entirely gone, difficult swallowing oc- 
curring only when frightened by a 
problem, twitching of mouth and 
head not seen for days at a time. 

By matching the teaching rate to 
Dick’s normal tate of speed in learn- 
ing, I was able to make him feel at 
ease in his classwork. For the first 
time, going to school became a pleas- 
ure to him. 
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SEATWORK — OUR HOUSE 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Substitute Teacher, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 





The House The Kitchen 
|. Draw a floor plan l. Draw a linoleum 
of your house. design. 
2. Draw a picture 2. Draw a stove. 


of your house. 


3. Draw six chairs. 


4. Draw a cupboard and 


SN ?PYV?Fy? PY = 


The Living Room 


Draw a rug. 


Draw 
Draw 
Draw 
Draw 
Draw 


Draw 


The Dining Room 


Draw a dining table. 
2. Draw a tablecloth 


with a flowered border. 


four chairs. 


a 


a 


a 


a 


two pictures. 


desk. 


lamp. 
couch. 


radio. 


put some dishes in it. 


Draw an icebox. 
Draw a sink. 
Draw a worktable. 
Put three bowls 
on the table. 

7. Put three pans 
on the table. 


SUF & 


A Bedroom 
|. Draw a bed. 


2. Draw a dresser. 
3. Draw two rugs. Use 


a leaf design on them. 


The Bathroom 
|. Draw a tub. 


2. Draw a faucet. 


3. Draw bathroom scales. 
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Rosa Bonheutr’s 


“OXEN PLOWING” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 
On pages 30-31 are full-color miniatures of “Oxen Plowing” 













Scenes like this are not common in the 
United States today or even in Western 
furope, where, about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, this picture was 
pinted. But in many other parts of the 
yorld, oxen are still the chief beasts of 
burden. They are used to plow the land 
most exactly as they are represented in 
this famous painting by Rosa Bonheur. 


THE STORY OF 


What a placid, peaceful scene this is! 
The strong, slowly moving oxen pull the 
plow along through the heavy dark earth. 
Probably most of us have never seen this 
kind of plowing. What words might be 
used to describe such a method? What is 
the mgdern way of plowing in America? 
The artist has drawn these animals per- 
fectly, with confidence and vigor. They 
are the result of faithful study, and could 
have been painted only by someone who 
lved animals and had watched them at 
work in the fields. That person was Rosa 
Bonheur. Does it surprise you that the 
wtist was a woman? We feel the great 
physical power of the massive creatures. 
Weare conscious of their great bulk, their 
stalwart frames, and their tough sinewy 
muscles which make it possible for them 
to pull tremendous loads. 
_ The lines of the picture carry our eyes 
irom side to side, never up and down. 
from the left, the gently rolling hill 
slopes down toward the plodding oxen. 
Notice how the long parallel lines of choc- 
dlate-brown furrows lead our eyes across 
the picture. The powerful animals, too, 
we strung out in a line, moving with 
heavy dignity across the level landscape. 
The repetition of low horizontal lines 
stretching across the scene gives a feeling 
of monotony. Do you think life on an 
old-fashioned farm in France without any 
modern inventions may have been some- 
what monotonous? 
Name all the colors that were used. 
ow have they helped create the atmos- 
Phere? The restful browns and greens are 
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Cattle are the most important of our 


- domestic animals, even though we do not 


use them in this way. If you decided to 
paint a picture of cattle that would con- 
vey a feeling similar to this one, you might 
find your models among the patient dairy 
herds on some farm along the eastern sea- 
board. Or you might choose steers being 
driven by cowboys on a western ranch. 


THE PICTURE 


earth colors. The men wear the same 
hues, with dull blue, and because of this 
they blend into the landscape. In the pic- 
ture they are not so important as the oxen. 

How many men are in the picture? 
There must be one behind the second 
plow, though we can scarcely distinguish 
him. How many pairs or “yoke” of oxen 
are pulling each plow? Two of the men 
carry pointed sticks called goads. 

What use do the men make of the 
goads? Are oxen spirited or dull animals? 
Sometimes in spéaking of persons we use 
the expression “goad into action.” Can 
you explain how that figure of speech 
developed? 

Find the lightest spots in the picture. 
Are all the white cattle grouped together? 
The artist purposely separated them so as 
to have white in different parts of the 
picture. Find any other area of white. 

The ox nearest us is a warm brown col- 
or, like coffee with rich cream in it. Find 
another one of the same color. Which is 
the darkest animal? By painting them 
different colors, Rosa Bonheur added va- 
riety to the composition. 

How did she fill the less important 
spaces above and below the oxen? Far 
away on the wooded slope what do you 
see? In the foreground, notice the grassy 
turf which indicates that this land has not 
been cultivated recently. Over all spreads 
the soft azure sky, telling us that the 
weather is fair for outdoor work. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
LuxEMBOURG GALLERY, PARIS 


THE ARTIST 


Rosa Bonheur (1822-99) was a native 
of Bordeaux, France, where she lived until 
she was seven years old. Her father was 
an artist, her mother a musician. Rosa 
was the oldest of four children, who had 
good times together, especially when they 
were playing with pets. They always had 
pets, even when they lived up six flights of 
stairs in the city of Paris. 

Most of Rosa’s time in school was spent 
in drawing pictures instead of in doing 
her lessons. An attempt to have her learn 
dressmaking, and a session at boarding 
school, both made her so unhappy and 
were such failures that at last her father 
agreed to allow her to spend all her time 
drawing and painting. In fact, he gave 
her lessons himself. It is said that she had 
no other instructor than her father and 
nature. 

Rosa soon began to specialize in pictures 
of animals. To study and sketch them she 
sometimes walked miles into the country. 
She also visited horse fairs and stockyards. 
In order to attract less attention at places 
where women were seldom seen, she cut 
her hair and secured permission from the 
police to wear men’s clothing. 

At the Paris Salon in 1841 she showed 
a picture of rabbits and one of sheep and 
goats. In 1849, “Oxen Plowing,” some- 
times called “Plowing in Nivernais,” was 
purchased by the French government. 
This greatly enhanced her reputation. In 
1853 she achieved world-wide fame with 
“The Horse Fair,” now in the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art in New York. 

An artist friend, Nathalie Micas, shared 
Rosa’s later home in the village of By 
(pronounced bee) on the edge of the for- 
est of Fontainebleau near Paris. There she 
acquired an interesting menagerie of ani- 
mals to use as models for her pictures, 

During her long life, this artist painted 
a great many animal pictures. She was 
the first woman ever to receive the cross 
of the French Legion of Honor. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Animals have appeared in art ever since 
primitive men drew handsome ones on the 
walls of their caves. How would you like 
to try cutting some animals from paper? 
Do not draw them first. It is thrilling to 
cut boldly into a fresh piece of paper. 

Begin by cutting an animal with an ex- 
tremely simple outline. For example, you 
might cut a sleeping cat all curled up. 
Look at a sleeping cat and try to remem- 
ber the outline of its figure. Then take 
your scissors and cut rather sharply and 
squarely, doing very little trimming of 
edges. 

Save the animal cutouts for a scrap- 
book. Or paste them on a large brown 
paper for a wall decoration in the manner 
of cave paintings or Australian primitive 
art. They do not require a background. 
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Upper-Grade Compositions 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Teacher, Social Living, Arrowview School, San Bernardino, California 


ANY upper-grade teachers arc 
M constantly asking themselves: 

“What composition work 
should I teach my pupils? Exactly 
what principles should they master? 
How should I determine whether they 
have mastered these principles?” Such 
teachers may be interested to know 
how I have solved these problems in 
my teaching of composition. 

Below are listed ten fundamental 
elements of composition which I 
think every pupil should master be- 
fore entering high school. 

1. He should spell correctly the 
words of his everyday speech and also 
the words of the more specialized vo- 
cabulary with which he is working in 
any given course or subject. 

2. He should use the apostrophe 
correctly in the formation of posses- 
sive forms and contractions. 

3. He should use a comma or 
commas to set off all nominatives of 
address, mild interjections, and ap- 
positives. 

4. He should write complete sen- 
tences. 

§. He should make each verb agree 
in number and person with its sub- 
ject. 

6. He should make each pronoun 
agree in person and number with its 
antecedent. 

7. He should use the singular verb 
form with a collective noun. 

8. He should be consistent in usage. 

9. He should capitalize all the 
words in a title, except prepositions, 
conjunctions, and articles. 

10. In formal papers he should 
write on only one side of the paper, 
and he should use ink. 

At first glance these fundamentals 
seem simple enough, but actually they 
are fairly difficult for the average 
upper-grade pupil to master. In or- 
der to attain the “near-perfection” 
point which I have set as our goal, 
I always begin with the mastery of 
the sentence. Sometimes, it takes 
considerable drill for pupils to get 
“sentence sense,” but we practice and 
experiment, using the various types of 
subjects and predicates to express 
complete thoughts, until every pupil 
has a definite idea of what makes a 
sentence. 

When the majority can write com- 
plete sentences, I assign “perfect par- 
agraphs.” As in all class problems 
which we are just beginning, I work 
out the first assignment on the black- 
board with -class help. First, I an- 
nounce that we are going to write a 
“perfect paragraph,” incorporating 
the central idea in the first sentence, 
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called the /opic sentence. I suggest 
several subjects from which the pu- 
pils make a choice. Finally, we de- 
cide, for instance, on the subject: “I 
Enjoy the Gym Period Best of All.” 
Together we work out topic sentences, 
select the best one, and add sentences 
in good order until finally we have a 
paragraph that reads somewhat like 
the following. 

Of all my subjects in school, I enjoy 
the physical-education period the most. 
I like gym class because usually we play 
outdoors in the fresh air, and the fresh 
air feels good after we have been sitting 
in the classroom all the morning. Also, 
I like the games we play in gym. On 
some days we play baseball, and on other 
days we play basketball, volleyball, or 
soccer. After this hour of outdoor exer- 
cise, I always feel fine and peppy and 
ready for hard studying. I believe that 
school would be a very dull place if 
we never had any physical-education 
periods, 

With this group-evolved paragraph 
for an example, the pupils settle down 
to write ten paragraphs which are 
perfect from the viewpoint of me- 
chanics. The subjects of these para- 
graphs are simple and limited in scope. 
Some typical ones are: “I Made a 
Salad for Dinner,” “I Planted a Vic- 
tory Garden,” “I Cleaned My Room 
Saturday,” “How I Learned to Swim,” 
“The Best Way to Mow a Lawn,” 
“My Job,” and “Our Band.” 

Each child copies his first corrected 
draft in ink, and hands it in to me. 
Then he sits right beside me at my 
desk while I do the correcting—the 
ideal method, I believe. If the paper 
is “perfect,” the pupil watches me 
mark down P in my record book; 
then he goes back to his seat and 
begins another paragraph. Mass pro- 
duction? Yes. But the pupils really 
do learn. 

Each of these paragraphs thereafter 
is corrected and returned to the writ- 
er. The first three or four may be 
full of errors. But, by concentration 
on mechanics, the pupil soon learns to 
correct his own mistakes before they 
reach the teacher’s desk. Further- 
more, when he begins to realize that 
he may have to write fifty paragraphs 
before he writes a single one that is 
acceptable, he will usually settle down 
to doing some hard work. Once he 
gets the knack of being careful, he 
turns out satisfactory paragraphs in 
record time. 

This is, in my opinion, the best 
method of helping pupils to form 
correct habits of composition writ- 
ing. I have found nothing which 
will quite take its place. 


The next step is for pupils to learn 
how to organize a topic having sever- 
al paragraphs on such simple subjects 
as “Modern Airplanes,” “How to 
Prepare a Dinner,” “My Favorite Pas- 
times,” “The Best Movies I Have Ever 
Seen,” “Books That I Have Enjoyed,” 
“My Career in Moncy-Making,” or 
“The Sports I Enjoy Most.” In these 
essays the pupil demonstrates whether 
he has mastered the ten principles of 
composition which were listed at the 
beginning of this article. 


Progress is rapid when compositi 
is taught in this way. The Pupils 
interested, and they see a purpos | 
what they are doing. 

After my pupils reach high schoy 
some of them come back to visit » 
and invariably they say, “I'm aha 
you taught us how to write compa 
tions. Some of our classmates neve 
learned how to write a compositio 
and is our English teacher having j 
time with them!” Then I am cop. 
vinced that my efforts were justified 


The Reading Vocabulary 


CARL HATCHER 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Pike County, Kentucky 


o BE able to follow printed di- 
T rections, read understandingly, 

write and speak sensibly, and 
grasp the meaning of what is said by 
public speakers from the platform or 
over the radio—these are of utmost 
importance to every person. Since so 
much hinges upon an understanding 
of our language, a great responsibility 
rests upon teachers to help children 
form correct habits, acquire accept- 
able skills, and develop the attitudes 
which will lead to ‘such an under- 
standing. A consistent program of 
vocabulary enrichment should be fol- 
lowed at every grade level. 

The successful primary teacher 
must realize the meaning and impor- 
tance of reading readiness. She must 
gather suitable materials to help five- 
and six-year-olds pass through the 
period of concept- and background- 
building and emerge with a desire to 
learn the reasons for things. 

A primary teacher should, there- 
fore, have an ample collection of 
picture word cards, phrase cards, sen- 
tence strips, and experience charts. 
(An excellent reference source for 
such material is Teaching Primary 
Reading, by Edward William Dolch, 
The Garrard Press, Champaign, IIli- 
nois. ) 

In the second, third, and fourth 
grades, it is well, at the beginning of 
the term, to review the readers used 
in previous years. This helps the child 
to recall words that might otherwise 
be forgotten and gives him confidence 
in starting to learn the words of a 
new grade. Out of 300 teachers who 
were questioned, 295 declared that 
this is a valuable plan. 

To make sure that the children 
understand the words that they will 
encounter in a given reading lesson, 
call attention to the words listed in 
the back of the book. Place them on 
the blackboard, and study them sin- 
gly and in sentences until mastered. 


It is a good plan to have the clas 
read a lesson silently and ask for help 
on words that they do not recognize. 
The teacher may list the words on: 
pad as they are requested, and when 
the class has finished reading the text, 
she may write these words on the 
blackboard for special study. Th 
words should be used in sentences, as 
much as possible, to avoid develop- 
ment of “word callers.” The next 
reading of the page will be done with 
much greater speed and with better 
understanding. 

There need be no fear of pupil 
becoming word conscious in am} 
harmful sense. On the contrary, th 
trouble today seems to be that pupil 
are not word conscious enough. Teach 
a child how to pronounce words, e- 
plain what they mean, and then give 
him practice in reading of a som 
which he enjoys and at which he cn 
make progress, and comprehension 
will take care of itself. 

Supplementary readers are valuabi: 
aids in building vocabulary. They a 
available in many schools, and prob- 
ably all schools would have them i 
their value were understood. The} 
are important enough to claim a shat 
of the money in the school’s gener 
fund. Newspapers and magazins 
written on the child’s level also have 
great possibilities. 

In the’middle and upper grades 
pupils can begin to study accents 
and word markings. The long a0 
short vowels, easily taught, will help 
them considerably in doing independ- 
ent work with the dictionary and with 
word lists at the back of textbooks. 

Pupils in middle and upper grads 
must also have a chance to learn 
words in each lesson. This is nec 
sary if they are to read the pages with 
understanding. They must Know 
what the words mean if they are ® 
comprehend the ideas expressed >! 
the writer. Pupils can make a list ot 
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Here on these pages experi- 
enced teachers discuss in de- 
tail the fundamental subjects. 
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the hard words which they are read- 
ing for the first time. As word lists 
are reviewed, a child’s vocabulary will 
grow to the point where he will have 
comparatively few words to study. 
When he has reached that point, he 
will be well equipped to do successful 
work in school. Until he does ac- 

ire an adequate vocabulary, he will 
not be able to do much with printed 
material. 

Pupils who feel that they are fail- 
ing often leave school as soon as they 
reach the age when attendance is not 
compulsory. If they cannot keep up 
with their classmates, it is frequently 
because the ideas in their schoolbooks 
are expressed in words which they do 
not know. It is frequently assumed 
that pupils are familiar with words 
when in reality they are not. Disaster 
usually results if such a situation is 
ignored. Generally speaking, girls and 
boys go to school willingly when they 


enjoy being there, and they enjoy be- 
ing there if they are progressing with 
their work. 

Practice in expressing one’s ideas 
helps to build vocabulary. Words 
must be used if they are to come to 
our aid when we need them. Direc- 
tions, descriptions, reports about field 
trips, and poems provide good prac- 
tice. Oral accounts of personal ex- 
periences and reviews of interesting 
books also are excellent for this pur- 
pose. Presenting a report on a book 
before pupils in another room puts a 
child “on his own,” and he will at 
once see how necessary it is to use the 
right words to express his thoughts. 

Such procedures should be a major 
field of concentration in the elemen- 
tary school. If consistently followed, 
these procedures will develop a real 
mastery of words. Given that foun- 
dation, a pupil is equipped with an 
essential tool for living and learning. 


Using the Number System 


ADA R. POLKINGHORNE 


Teacher, First Grade, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


TIS time for arithmetic. The chil- 
| dren are seated informally around 

their teacher, Miss White. She 
offers the suggestion that they talk 
about numbers that they sce every 
day, Enthusiastically, the children 
list clocks, rulers, books, shoes and 
rubbers, suits and dresses, hats and 
coats, cloakrooms, houses and stores, 
automobiles and trucks, locomotives 
and cars on trains, boats and air- 
planes, telephones, boxes and cans of 
food, dog licenses, calendars, tele- 
phones, and soon. From this list, the 
teacher selects items for fuller dis- 
— She begins with articles at 


“Why do books have numbers on 
their pages?” asks Miss White. “It is 
%0 that we can find the place when we 
ae reading,” answers Muriel. “Yes,” 
ays John, “but it is also to let us 
know how many pages are in the 
book.” Bill has another idea. “I 
think it has something to do with 
the ‘Contents’ pages at the beginning 
ot the book,” says he. “I always 
look at the ‘Contents’ pages and if I 
se the name of a story that looks 
geod I find the page number and then 
[turn to that page and I read the 
story.” “These are all good answers,” 
sys Miss White. “What is the num- 
ber on the first page of your books?” 

answer the children. “Yes,” 
agrees Miss White, “the first story in 
most of your books begins on page 1. 
‘ continues through as many pages 
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as are needed for the story. That is 
a reason why we need to know num- 
bers in order—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
so on. Children’s books and grown- 
ups’ books all have the pages num- 
bered in the same way.” 

“Why do rubbers have numbers?” 
asks Miss White. “That is to tell 
what size they are,” answers Jane. 
“Yes,” continues Miss White. “Do 
you know what size your rubbers are, 
Jane?” “I can’t remember, but I will 
look and sce,” says Jane. (Jane goes 
to the cloakroom.) While she is 
gone, Bill says, “Mother bought new 
rubbers for Mark and for me just yes- 
terday. Mine are 13 and Mark’s are 
7.” “Mine are 12,” says Mary. Now 
Jane returns and says, “Each of my 
rubbers has a 10 on it.” Other chil- 
dren report the size of their rubbers 
and then someone asks, “What size 
are your rubbers, Miss White?” She 
quickly answers, “Five.” “Are your 
rubbers smaller than ours?” ask the 
children. “No,” replies Miss White, 
and then she explains that children’s 
shoes and rubbers start with small 
numbers and keep getting larger as 
the sizes become bigger, but when 
they reach 1314 they start all over 
again with adult or grown-up num- 
bers. The grown-up numbers also 
start with 1 and go up to 13 or more. 
Here is another reason why we need to 
know our numbers in order. “Yes,” 
says Merton, “if we did not know that 
12 is more than 11, we might ask for 


size 10 rubbers and think that they 
would be bigger than 11’s.” 

“Why do we have numbers on cal- 
endars?” asks Miss White. “We have 
to know what day it is,” says Bill. 
“That is right,” says Miss White. “If 
you look at the calendar and see that 
it is Wednesday, the seventeenth,. is 
that all you need to know?” “Yes,” 
answers Bill. “No,” says Jean, “you 
have to know that it is May 17.” “I 
think you should know that it is May 
17, 1944,” says Alice. “Yes, you 
are right, Alice,” agrees Miss White. 
“What is 19442” “That is the num- 
ber of this year,” quickly answers 
Alice. “And what was the number 
of last year?” queries Miss White. 
“1943,” answers the class. “What 
will be the number of next year?” 
continues Miss White. “1945,” comes 
the answer. 

There follows a discussion of the 
number of days in March, in April, 
in May, in June, and in the year. 
The children look at the calendar and 
Bill is asked to read the dates of the 
Sundays in May. Someone else reads 
the dates of the Mondays, and so on, 
until all the numbers on the calendar 
have been read. 

The next day Miss White says, 
“Yesterday we talked about some 
numbers that we often see. We also 
found three reasons why we need to 
know our numbers in order, and one 
‘eason why we need to know the value 
of numbers.. Ann, will you tell us 
why we must have page numbers in 
books?” Someone else is asked to 
explain why rubbers have numbers, 
and why we have numbers on calen- 
dacs. After the explanations have 
been made, the teacher gives the chil- 
dren some practice in serial counting. 
Alan, who has difficulty with num- 
bers, begins with 8 and counts to 18. 
Jean, who is more advanced, begins 
with 99 and counts to 125. Bill, 
who also is advanced, counts from 285 
to 304. Someone counts by tens to 
100. Someone else counts by hun- 
dreds from 100 to 1,000. 

Now there is a game of a different 
kind. The teacher asks the children 
to tell what number comes after 8, 
13, 19, 25, 47, 51, 99. Next the 
children are asked to tell what num- 


ber comes before 5, 10, 19, 21, 58, © 


79,90. Then the game is changed to 
this: What number is between 4 and 
6, 9 and 11, 28 and 30, 79 and 81? 

“We have been talking about the 
order of numbers,” says Miss White. 
“Now let us talk about their value. 
Jane, tell me a number that is more 
than 10. Alan, tell me a number that 
is less than 6.” The game continues 
with such problems as these: “Tell 
me 2 number that is 1 more than 7, 
or 1 less than 7; tell me a number 
that is 2 more than 6, or 2 less 
than 6.” 

To make these understandings more 
concrete, the teacher now composes 


some problems, of which the follow- 
ing are but a few illustrations. 

1, Jack is reading on page § in his 
book. Alice is on page 8 in hers. 
Which one is ahead? 

2. Bill’s rubbers are size 10. 
Alfred’s are size 13. Who has the 
larger rubbers? 

3. Mary’s birthday is on the fif- 
teenth of May. Bill’s is on the nine- 
teenth. Whose birthday comes first? 

It is another day. The arithmetic 
class is ready. Miss White again re- 
minds the children of the various 
numbers they see, and asks, “Why do 
houses have numbers?” The children 
explain that this is “to help friends 
to find the way there,” “to help the 
mailman, the milkman, the paper boy, 
the delivery boy, and others to find 
the right house.” “That is right,” 
says Miss White. “Now, tell me how 
houses get their numbers.” “I know,” 
replies Paul. “A man goes to a house 
and asks the people what number 
they want on that house.” “No,” ob- 
jects Michael, “when a street is laid 
out the numbers are decided on.” 
“That is right, Michael,” Miss White 
answers. 

Then she draws a long, straight 
line on the blackboard. She says, “Let 
us pretend this is a street.” She 
quickly sketches several houses on 
each side of the line. “And here are 
the houses, some on each side of the 
street. This house is number one,” 
she adds, writing that number on the 
first house. 

Then she asks Ruth what number 
the next house will be. “Number 





Turn the page for a prefix 
chart which will be helpful 
in spelling, word building, 
and vocabulary enrichment. 








two,” answers Ruth, “Is that right?” 
questions Miss White. “Yes,” reply 
the children. “No, it is not. The 
next house will be number three,” 
continues Miss White. “Why? Where 
will number two be?” the children 
want to know. “Across the street,” 
shouts Michacl. “Yes, Michael,” 
answers Miss White. “All of the 
houses on one side of the street have 
even numbers and all of the houses 
on the other side of the street have 
—” “Odd numbers,” answer the 
children. “Now,” Miss White con- 
tinues, “we shall number the houses 
on one side with even numbers and 
those on the other side with odd 
numbers.” 

As soon as this is done, Miss White 
reminds the children about a conver- 
sation that they had recently. “We 
read the story of Mike Mulligan and 
his steam (Continued on page 60) 
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COMMON PREFIXES 














ab (from) 

ad (to) 

ante (before) 
anti (against) 
con (with) 

de (away) 

dis (not) 

ex (out of) 

in (in, into) 
inter (between, 


among) 





ob (against) 
per (through) ‘ 
pre (before) , 


wind, 


pro (forward, 


Study 
should 


amon§ 

better 

OU 
The fi 

Los 


down: 


re (again, 


back) 
sub (under) 


super (over) 


Finall 






called 






sails, 







trans (across) 
un (not) 
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The Americans excelled in building 
swift clipper ships. 


Keystone View Co. 


portation has been marked by 

three types of power—human, 
wind, and, comparatively recently, 
machine. While all three types are in 
use today, it is machine power which 
has revolutionized this type of travel. 
Study of the material which follows 
should help children understand - how 
better ways of living and closer ties 
among nations have developed from 
better ways of transportation. 


HOW SHIPS CAME TO BE 


The first boats. 

Logs and rafts were man’s first 
means of transportation. They could 
be used for moving across stream or 
downstream, but it was hard to move 
them upstream against the current. 
Finally man used his stone tools and 
fire to shape a log into a clumsy boat 
called a dugout, Better boats were 
made when man learned to hew boards 
from trees, 

Farly traders, 

As men learned to build larger and 
stronger boats, they began to take 
long voyages and to carry on trade 
with other countries. The use of 
sails, added to oars, or used in place 
of them, increased the speed of boats. 
As early as 3000 B.c. the Egyptians 
were trading with countries beyond 


T* development of water trans- 
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In the early days, flatboats carried cargoes down the Mississippi. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL FOR A UNIT 
IN MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


C. F. SCOTTEN 


County Superintendent of Schools, Pettis County, Missouri 


This concise information on vessels of the past and pres- 
ent, and safety regulations for modern shipping, furnishes 
valuable background material for a unit on this subject. 


the Red Sea. We think of the Phoe- 
nicians as the most daring of the 
early sailors. They went far beyond 
the castern Mediterranean to France, 
Spain, and England. The Greeks and 
the Romans built merchant ships and 
traded with their neighbors. By that 
time much larger ships were being 
built than those of the Phoenicians. 
The vikings of the Far. North became 
skillful and daring sailors, and voy- 
aged far from land. Often, though, 
their visits meant war and plundering, 
rather than peaceful trade. At the 
time of the Renaissance, Spain and 
Portugal became interested in explo- 
ration, and built sturdy ships to carry 
on commerce with the Far East. 
Venice and Genoa, in Italy, were 
rivals for the Asiatic trade. 
TYPES OF SHIPS 

Sailing ships. 

Sailing ships brought Columbus on 
his voyages to the New World. Later, 
much larger and more efficient ships 
equipped with sails were made. This 
type of ship carried on trade among 
the American colonies. Packet boats 
were the first American ships to make 
regular voyages across the Atlantic, 
carrying mail, freight, and passengers. 
Some of them could cross the Atlantic 
in sixteen days. The packet boats 
were replaced by the beautiful clipper 
ships. These swift-moving ships made 
journeys to most parts of the world. 
They cut many days from the travel 
time between New York and San 
Francisco, and between American 
ports and China. 

Steamships. 

The first successful steamboat voy- 
age was made on the Hudson River in 
1807 by Robert Fulton’s “Clermont.” 
Steamboats became important in river 
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transportation. The first American 
ship to cross the Atlantic even partly 
by steam was the “Savannah.” That 
was in 1819. Gradually, steamships 
became safer, faster, and more popu- 
lar than the clipper ships. At first, 
they burned wood; later, coal. For 
ocean travel, they have been largely 
replaced by motor-driven ships with 
Diesel engines. 

Express liners and cargo liners. 

The great express and cargo liners 
are modern ships which make regular 
trips between ocean ports. Express 
liners carry passengers, and cargo 
liners carry freight. The “Rex,” 
“Queen Mary,” “Bremen,” and “Nor- 
mandie” were some of the speedy and 
luxurious express liners traveling be- 
tween Europe and America before the 
outbreak of the war. These ships 
usually travel about twenty-five to 
thirty nautical miles per hour. They 
may cross the ocean in less than five 
days, carrying 2000 passengers and 
a crew of 1000. Cargo liners are so 
large that shipping space is very 
cheap. Some steamship companies run 
both freight and passenger lines. 
Tramps. 

Trade between some countries does 
not justify regular schedules. During 
certain seasons of the year trade may 
be great, while at others there is lit- 
tle trade with a given country. Such 
seasonal business is handled by ships 
called tramps. ‘They go anywhere in 
the world at any time they can get a 
cargo. Such items as coal, iron, lum- 
ber, and grain are carried by tramp 
steamers. They pick up a cargo 
wherever they can find it. 

Pleasure boats, 

Small pleasure boats may have 

either sails or motors. Among many 


kinds of sailboats are skiffs, catboats, 
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The English steamship “Sirius” 


yawls, sloops, and knockabouts. In 
recent years, motorboats and small 
outboard motors have become popu- 
lar. Formerly yachts were large 
pleasure boats using only sails. Today 
the term is extended to the !arger 
types of motor-driven craft. Yacht 
clubs on lakes and sheltered ocean 
coasts hold races for sailing yachts. 
Tall masts, large sails, and trim lines 
permit such yachts to make good 
speed. Motorboat races also are held. 


OCEAN ROUTES AND RULES 


Rules of the road. 

There are several well-established 
ocean routes of the world. The most 
important one is from the United 
States to England and northern Eu- 
rope. It is necessary that certain rules 
be followed in navigation to prevent 
collisions between ships on the high 
seas. Vessels in sight of each other 
must each signal by use of the steam 
whistle. One short blast means that 
the ship is directing its course to the 
right, and two short blasts mean that 
it is directing its course to the left. 
The left side of the ship is termed 
port and the right side is starboard. 
A rule of the sea is that all ships op- 
erating at night show a red light on 
the port side and a green light on the 
starboard side. All ships must be 
lighted at night (except in wartime). 
Safety. 

Observing such rules as these in 
navigation helps prevent collisions and 
promotes safety in general. In foggy 
weather, the use of the foghorn and 
the steam whistle or radio signals will 
show a ship’s position and prevent col- 
lisions. Powerful searchlights pene- 
trate fog for some distance. ‘The 
lighthouse has long been depended on 
by mariners near shore. (The light- 
house at Alexandria, Egypt, was one 
of the wonders of the world.) A 
lighthouse is often located on an is. 
land or a cape, and helps to warn of 
dangerous reefs. Lightships are an- 
chored in deep water and buoys: in 
shallow water, to serve as signals to 
ensure the safety of ships. 

The safety of the passengers is 
considered in the construction of a 
ship. Every ocean liner has a double 
bottom. If (Continued on page $6) 


began transatlantic service in 1838. 
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STORIES TO READK 





Little Baa-Sheep 


ELSIE BAILEY FRAZIER 


Children will learn from this story many facts about 
sheep-shearing—why and how it is done, the benefit to 
the sheep, and what happens if the wool is not cut off. 


AA! Maal” cried little Baa- 
M Sheep, running first this way 

and then that in the sheep 
lot. “I don’t want my pretty wool 
cut off! Maa! Maa!” Just then Baa- 
Sheep spied the gate part way open 
and slipped through it. Then away 
down the back lane he ran for the 
woods, 

It was spring, and time for all the 
sheep to have their wool cut off. A 
few days before, Baa-Sheep had heard 
Farmer Jones and his son Roy talking 
about shearing the sheep. Frightened, 
little Baa-Sheep ran to his mother to 
find out what Farmer Jones meant by 
“shearing the sheep.” “Does it hurt?” 
he anxiously inquired. 

“No, little Baa-Sheep,” comforted 
Mother Sheep, “it does not hurt one 
bit. The men just clip the wool off 
our backs and then we are nice and 
cool when the hot days come. Why, 
Baa-Sheep, what makes you cry?” 

“TI don’t want my wool cut off,” 
sobbed little Baa-Sheep. “It—it is so 
pretty!” 

“You are a year old now, Baa- 
Sheep,” explained his mother, “and 
when a lamb is a year old his wool is 
long enough to be cut off. All that 
heavy wool will make you so hot that 
you will nearly roast when the sum- 
mer days come.” 

But, just the same, Baa-Sheep did 
not want his pretty wool cut off. So 
out the gate he went and away he ran 
to the woods the morning that he 
heard Farmer Jones say, “Today is a 
good day to shear the sheep.” 

When Baa-Sheep reached the woods 
he did not stop till he came to a 


cool shady place where the branches 
of some trees almost touched the 
ground and made a nice hiding place. 
“Farmer Jones will not find me here,” 
he said. Then he looked around 
quickly to see whether anyone had 
heard him. No. He was all alone. 
He would just stay in the woods and 
never go back to the sheep barn, 
where someone would surely seize him 
and cut off his nice long wool. “Why, 
I'd rather do without corn and oats 
and just live on grass and water the 
rest of my life than give up my pret- 
ty coat,” he declared to himself. 

Baa-Sheep lay in the shade all 
morning and into the afternoon. He 
was almost asleep when suddenly he 
heard, “Baa! Baa! Baa!” 

“That sounds like my mother,” he 
thought, as he peeped out between 
the green leaves. 

“Baa! Baa!” he heard again. “Baa- 
Sheep, where are you?” 

Yes, that was Mother. Little Baa- 
Sheep got up and ran to meet her— 
then he gave a cry and ran back into 
the bushes. 

“Why, Baa-Sheep! What is the 
matter?” cried his mother, as she and 
all the other sheep surrounded him. 

“You don’t look one bit like my 
mother!” sobbed little Baa-Sheep. 

“Oh, but I feel so nice and cool,” 
exclaimed his mother. 

“But—but—your ears are so long,” 
whimpered Baa-Sheep. 

“They just look that way because 
the wool has been cut away from 
them,” replied Mother Sheep. 

“Well, I never want my wool cut 
off if I get ever so hot,” declared Baa- 
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BAA-SHEEP BEGAN TO CRY BECAUSE HIS PRETTY COAT HAD BEEN TORN. 
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Sheep, wiping his eyes. “I should 
freeze without my warm coat when 
it gets cold next winter.” 

“Why, Baa-Sheep,” Mother Sheep 


went on to explain, “nice new wool ° 


will start to grow right away, and by 
next winter you will have a beautiful, 
warm coat.” 

But little Baa-Sheep refused to be 
comforted. For several weeks he just 
stayed in the woods eating grass and 
leaves from the bushes while all the 
rest of the sheep went once:a day to 
the barn and had a good supper of 
oats and corn. 

One day he and his little friend 
Black Lamb were running round and 
round in the woods playing tag. Soon 





Baa-Sheep began to pant; he was y 
hot. He leaned against the fence 1) 
rest a minute. 

“Look, Baa-Sheep!” cried Blac 
Lamb, “you have torn a big hole jy 
your coat!” 

Baa-Sheep looked and, sure enough 
there was a big hole in his coat 
and a great bunch of wool hanging 
on the fence. Baa-Sheep began to cry 
because his pretty coat had been tor, 

Soon his mother came by hunting 
for him. “What is the matter, Bu. 
Sheep?” she anxiously inquired, as sk 
saw his distress. 

“Just look at this hole in my cox!” 
mourned the sad little sheep. “Cin 
you fix it?” (Continued on page 57) 





Baskets of Lace 
IRENE U. HARTWELL 


it was a sad May Day morning for Beth when a mischievous 


puppy ruined her flowers. 


But her friends and the puppy's 


owner made everything right, and Beth was happy again. 


OME Over just as soon as you 
C can,” called out Beth, as she 

skipped up her sidewalk. “Tl 
have everything ready for you.” 

“Tll be there as soon as I change 
my dress,” promised Elsie. 

Beth fairly flew about the house 
getting ready for the three girls who 
were coming over to make May bas- 
kets. Just as she had finished laying 
out the drawing paper, crayons, paste, 
paint, lace-paper doilies, and wax pa- 
per, the girls ran up the steps. Soon 
they were busy at work, tongues go- 
ing fast as they talked about what 
they were going to do. 

Finally the last handle was colored 
and pasted in place, and linings of 
the wax paper were fitted in. 

“Isn't Beth’s basket lovely?” said 
Elsie, as they finished. “I like it best 
of all.” 

“I made it to match my pansics,” 
explained Beth, as she held it up for 
the others to see. She had left the 
background white, and had carefully 
outlined the design of the lace doily 
with purple, filling in the floral pat- 
tern with yellow. 

“Mine is pink,” said Sally. 
going to have apple blossoms.” 

Elsie, who had a bed of white, yel- 

low, and blue violets, had colored her 
basket in two shades of green, and 
May’s was yellow, which would look 
well with her Johnny-jump-ups. 
. After her friends had gone home, 
Beth ran out to take a last peek at 
her pansies. Such smiling faces they 
had! There were only a few, but just 
enough to fill the May basket. 


“Pm 


* “Oh, dear! 


Wouldn’t it be fun the next day in 
school! The class had planned to sur- 
prise their teacher. They were going 
to hide the baskets as they came in, 
and then when Miss Andrews said, 
“Good morning, children,” they were 
going to put the baskets on the desks, 
all at once. Wouldn’t Miss Andrews 
be pleased! She loved flowers. 

The next morning Beth awoke 
early. It was the first of May. She 
must pick the pansies for her May 
basket, and dig up a little moss t 
hold them in place and keep them 
damp. She could hardly wait to fin- 
ish eating her breakfast. 

Out into the garden she skipped 
And then she stopped, not believing 
her eyes. Where her pansies had been 
was a mass of torn and ruined plants 
The sweet little flower faces wer 
covered with dirt, and were frayed. 

“What happened?” she asked her- 
self, aloud. ‘What in the world hap- 
pened to my pansies!” 

Then a black-and-white pupp’ 
wriggled out from behind a clump 
of iris. 

“You horrid thing!” Beth stamped 
her foot at him. “Get out of here! 

The puppy tucked his tail between 
his legs and scurried for the fence. 

“T suppose he belongs to the neigh 
bors who moved in yesterday, 
thought, as she walked to the hous 
What shall I do?” 

There were no more flowers in 
little garden. The early ones 
stopped blooming, and the rest wer 
just in bud. Beth wept as she wes 
into the house. (Continued on page 55) 
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Tippie Moves In 


THOMAS E. ROBINSON 


The desire for a pet is very strong in most girls and boys. 


Stanley was no exception. 


His efforts to secure a Scottie 


were long and thorough, and met with deserved success. 


had ticktocked a half-hour away 

that Mr. Wilson laid aside his 
newspaper and turned a questioning 
sance toward his son. 

Stanley seemed to be unconscious 
of his surroundings. Not a single 
ine showed on the sheet of paper 
which the boy had carefully placed in 


font of him immediately after the 


[ was not until the noisy clock 


evening meal. 

“Is something troubling you, Son?” 
Mr. Wilson asked. 

“No-o-o,” answered Stanley. “It’s 
ust that most of the boys in school 
ie making birdhouses. Miss Hayes 
ays that if we want to build a house, 
ve have to draw a plan before we be- 
gin to put the pieces together.” 

“That’s a very wise thing to do,” 
observed Mrs. Wilson, who had 
sopped on her way to the kitchen 
s Stanley began to speak. 

“But, Mother, we don’t need any 
birdhouses in our yard. A family of 
wrens already live in a nest under the 
aves of the house, and we have a 
nst of robins in the apple tree. I 
don't see any sense in building a bird- 
house. Now if it were a doghouse—” 
Stanley’s voice faded away into a sigh 
that seemed to rise all the way from 
his toes, 

The look that passed from one par- 
et to the other over Stanley’s bent 
nad was almost a question. His 
mother nodded slightly and then his 
father spoke, slowly. 

“You'd like to have a dog, wouldn’t 
you, Stanley?” 

“Would I!” breathed Stanley. “I'd 
te the happiest boy in this town if 
| could have a Scotch terrier of my 
own. 

_Mr. Wilson thoughtfully rubbed 
nis cheek. “Why did your teacher ask 
you to draw such careful plans for 
the birdhouse?” he asked, finally. 
Stanley brought his mind back 
‘tom a delightful vision of a puppy 
mzling a whiskery nose into his 
pocket which, of course, would al- 
¥ays contain at least one dog biscuit. 
He would see to that, if only he had 
a 

She says,” he answered, “that 
tds won't come to live in a house 
unless it’s made to suit them. Dif- 
rent kinds of birds need different 
kinds of houses. If you're building a 

for a wren, for instance, you 
must make the opening very small, to 
‘ep blue jays and other enemy birds 
‘OM getting in to eat the eggs.” 
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“I imagine that dogs are not so 
much different from birds,” declared 
Mr. Wilson. “Dogs like good homes. 
If a wren would come to fill a nicely 
made birdhouse, built especially for 
him, there is at least a small chance 
that some stray Scotch terrier might 
be interested in finding a cozy dog- 
house, built just the right size and 
shape for him to move in.” 

Stanley straightened in his chair. 
“Oh, Father, if I thought a Scottie 
would come to live in it, I'd build the 
finest, most beautiful doghouse any 
puppy ever had. I'd put shingles on 
the roof to keep out the rain, and 
I'd call him Tippie, and 'd—” 

“You'd better draw a plan first,” 
said his father, interrupting. “Some 
of your books might contain good 
pictures of doghouses. Of course 
you ll have to find out whether your 
teacher will let you make a doghouse 
instead of a birdhouse. But it won't 
do any harm to ask her.” 

Stanley easily secured permission 
from his teacher. “You make the 
best house you can, Stanley, and I 
shouidn’t be surprised if a Scottie 
came to live in it,” she said. 

So Stanley went to work. He 
hunted boards in his cellar. He got 
large boxes from the corner store, rip- 
ping them apart to make thick walls 
and a floor that would keep out the 
cold on winter nights. He sawed, he 
hammered, and he painted. 

Parts of the house he made in 
school, because of the lack of tools 
at home. In the afternoon he would 
carry the large pieces home, and screw 
them into their places. Screws, he 
had decided, were better than nails, 
if one wanted a strongly built house. 

Finally the house was completed 
and placed in the Wilsons’ yard near 
the back porch. Brown shingles over 
tar paper made the roof waterproof. 
The walls smelled pleasantly of pine. 
The floor, raised from the ground 
and covered deep with straw—well, 
Stanley could just see his Tippie 
curled up comfortably there, lazily 
blinking at him with brown eyes. 

Long days passed. Each morning 
before breakfast Stanley ran out and 
peered into the beautiful doghouse, 
ready to shout the joyful news if 
Tippie had found his way into the 
new home during the night. Each 
afternoon, on returning from school, 
he looked again, but always in vain. 

Stanley’s father and mother ap- 
peared to have forgotten all about 
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the long-expected dog. They were 
busy getting ready for some company. 
Stanley’s Aunt Marian and his Uncle 
Harry had written that they were 
coming for a week-end visit. 

On the farm where these relatives 
lived, there was a full-grown Scottie 
that had been Stanley’s delight dur- 
ing the summer vacation. She had 
followed him wherever he went—to 
the stream where cows cooled them- 
selves on hot days, to the pigpen 
where huge porkers grunted and 
snorted, and to the pasture where 
horses were grazing. In fact, she was 
the reason Stanley had set his heart 
on having a Scottie of his own. 

One night Stanley heard his moth- 
er reading aloud an advertisement in 
the..eyening paper. It was about 
an eight-room house which was for 
rent, 

“If people use the newspaper to 
find families who will live in the 
houses they build, maybe I could find 
a Scottie to live in my doghouse by 
putting an advertisement in the pa- 
per,” he said to himself. 

The next afternoon, after school 
was out, Stanley hurried to the news- 
paper office. Clutched in his hand 
was a scrap of paper on which was 
the “ad” he wanted to have printed. 
He expected to pay for having this 
done, and had come prepared. What 
could be a better way to spend his 
savings of fifty cents than in find- 
ing a homeless Scottie who could ap- 
preciate the beautiful doghouse in his 
yard? 

The man in the newspaper office 
was very pleasant. He changed the 
spelling of one word, and he put in 
a period where Stanley had placed a 
comma. 

Stanley could hardly wait for his 
father to finish reading the newspa- 
pertthat evening. It took him a long 
while to find what he had written, 
because he did not know just where 
to look. But, at last he found it. He 
read the words to himself. Yes, those 
were the words he had written. 


WANTED: A _ Scotch terrier 
puppy to live in a beautiful, 
warm doghouse in the Wilsons’ 
back yard. He can move in at 
any time. 


It was unusual for Stanley to read 
the newspaper. His parents noticed 
how his cyes roamed through it. They 
said nothing, but when he had gone to 
bed they searched the page to which 
he had given most attention. 

“Why, this must be what he 
was reading!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, 
pointing. “He is advertising for a 
dog to live in his doghouse.” Then 
she smiled. 

Although Stanley tumbled out of 
bed early the next morning, no dog 
awaited him as he peered into. the 
kennel. How disappointed he was! 
Surely there must be a Scottie some- 
where who needed a good home! His 
spirits were so low that he failed to 
be cheered even when his mother re- 
minded him that tomorrow his aunt 
and uncle were coming. 

Aunt Marian and Uncle Harry 
arrived just before bedtime. ‘They 
greeted Stanley affectionately, but 
wouldn’t let him help carry in their 
baggage. 

“No, we'll leave it in the car un- 
til we go upstairs,” Uncle Harry said. 
“Those suitcases and boxes are too 
heavy for you to carry.” 

Even the pleasure of having his 
aunt and uncle come for a visit was 
dimmed for Stanley at this time. He 
didn’t care about grown-up company. 
All he wanted was a Scottie to fill 
that cozy home he had built. And no 
Scottie seemed to want it. Stanley 
slowly climbed the stairs and got 
ready for bed. He fell asleep and 
did not hear the family when they 
came upstairs. Gradually the streets 
became quiet. 

Suddenly the silence was shattered 
by an excited shout, as a pajama-clad 
boy streaked down the hall and 
pounded on his parents’ door. 

“Mother! Father!” he cried. “I 
hear him. (Continued on page 60) 
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Teaching Suggestions 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Describe the airport or landing 


field nearest your school. 

How large are the planes that 
land there? 

If there is no airport or land- 
ing field in your town, decide on 
the best place to put one. 

Describe a real trip you, or 
someone you know or have read 
about, took in an airplane. 

Write stories about airplanes 
and illustrate them. Use on 


charts or in a booklet. 
FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Compare methods of travel in 
early times with those of today. 

Dramatize historical incidents 
of air travel. 

Measure airline distances on the 
globe from one country to anoth- 
er. Determine how many hours 
distant these countries are by air. 

Discuss: If the time comes 
when many people use the air for 
long trips, what effect will this 
have on their ideas of the world? 

If you could take a day’s trip 
in a family plane to some place 
hundreds of miles away, where 
would you go, and what things 
would you expect to see? 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Make drawings of military, 
commercial, and private planes. 
Trace the origin of materials 
used in airplane construction. 
As air travel brings 
countries closer together, how 
will it affect their relations? 
Debate: “Resolved, that there 
will always be opportunities for 
land and water transportation.” 
Make a drawing of a future 
community with its airport. 


Discuss: 
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DOROTHY H. GRIMM 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
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The Future of Aviation 


Aviation is a young industry. In forty years it has 
grown from an idea into a tremendous force which af- 
fects everyone in the world. In its development it has 
altered education, geography, military and naval tactics, 
transportation, constructiony*and weather forecasting. 


The air has been conquered. 


for travel freer than any other that we know. 


It has become a medium 
The air world knows no barriers. A pilot who goes on 
a mission over many thousands of miles charts his course 
along a great-circle route. The highest mountain does 
not daunt him, as he flies a ship built to navigate the 
stratosphere. Sixty hours flying time will carry him to 
the opposite side of the earth. 

Any direction may be taken in the air. Short, direct 
routes are used in traveling from one place to another. 
Reducing travel time lowers costs for meals, lodging, 
and gasoline. 

Transportation has been speeded up by aviation. In 
accessible places are now easily reached. Perishable prod 
uce is flown quickly to market. Lives have been saved 
by swift trips to hospitals. Traveling men can return 
home frequently. 

This shrinking of the earth’s surface brings us closer 
to our neighbors. It necessitates our becoming familiar 
with the habits, likes, dislikes, manners, and occupa- 
tions of people of other countries. It also opens up 
the question of how the air can be used to the best 
advantage of all concerned. 

Knowledge of aircraft construction has increased tre- 
mendously. Aerodyriamic shapes are studied for the best 
lift effects, air resistance, and load factors, in wind tun- 
nels which reproduce conditions met in the air. Strong, 
lightweight materials have been evolved to meet the 
demands for speedy, safe aircraft. 

In school we find aviation an absorbing topic of in- 


terest to the child. He is eager to learn more. The 





In this picture we see how freight may be loaded on planes in the future. 


number of pilotssand the enlarged aircraft Maintenang 
force demanded by our army and navy offer a practicj 
reason for early preparation. Aeronautical training py. 
quires a background of mathematics and science, whid 
may start with a child’s first year in school, Study of 
air transportation gives pupils an opportunity to pais 
much new information. ‘Their everyday experiences 
furnish a background for activity in this field. Out of 
the study come new activities and interests that resuk 
in continued growth. Through the child we reach his 
parents and the community, acquainting them with tk 
idea that aviation is here to stay, and that it is a safe 
(as well as a fast) method of transportation, which they 
should accept and welcome. 

When the war ends, thousands of pilots will retum 
home. These men and women will want to keep on with 
their flying, for business or for: pleasure. Changes vill 
be necessary to accommodate the aviation industry. Run. 
ways on airports will have to be longer to take care of 
super-airliners carrying hundreds of passengers over long 
distances. Families will possess their own light planes 
to be used for vacations, pleasure trips, and commuting 
to the city from country homes perhaps one hundred 
fifty miles away. 

The helicopter may prove to be of special service for 
personal use because it can hover in one spot, back up, 
move sidewise, and land vertically. In_ cities, roofs 
of buildings may become landing places for helicopter 
buses. Already certain motor-bus lines and air lines 
have applied for permission to use helicopters in carrying 
passengers to air-line terminals or into town. 

In the Air Age, cross-country air liners will use latge 
controlled airports. These are adequate for present needs 
and they will keep step with commercial air transporti- 
tion and freight. It is the small personal and busines- 
men’s planes which will need special consideration, Places 
for them to take off and land will be urgently needed 
in every small town. The landing place need not bem 
airport. Ordinary runways, at the edge of the village. 
will answer the purpose. 

However, community projects of this kind require 
planning, co-operation, and thought. The time mi 
come when’ new towns will be formed around a centnl 
airport. In building landing fields, the physical char- 
acteristics of the land are important. Fairly high, lev 
ground is ideal. If a town is near water, the aif field 
should by all means provide a seaplane as well as an ait 
plane base. 

Landing strips may be laid out in the form of anl 
or a T, 2,500 feet in length and 300 feet in width 
into the prevailing wind. Sod forms a satisfactory 3% 
inexpensive base. Equipment should include direction 
pointer, wind sock, and distinct corner markers. As 
time proves the venture to be a practical one, gas anc 
oil tanks, hangars, and restaurants may be added, @ 
provide better facilities for the public. 

Opportunities for employment in the field of aviatie 
are legion. Besides pilots, men .are needed for aitpot 
trafic control, for hangar work, and for many kinds 
of airplane factory work. Others will be attracted to 
aviation as a business. . Air-transportation service 8’ 
vocation to which many children now in our schoo! 
may well be looking forward. 
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FOR FUTURE FLYERS 


Pictures for Your Bulletin Board 


A Landing Strip 


A landing area need not be a large 
airport. It can be simply a wide run- 
way. Why should it be near an im- 
proved highway? 

The strip in this picture has been 
expanded into an L shape, for landing 
against the wind, in any one of four 
directions. 

Find the hangar and the wind sock. 
From what direction is the wind blow- 
ing in this picture? 


are ot 
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A Land-Water Airport 


If a town is on a lake or river, the 
airport should be near the water, so 
that both land planes and seaplanes 
can be accommodated. 

In this picture we see a parking 
space for automobiles, and a road lead- 
ing to the airport. Why is it wise to 
provide such facilities? 

If you were taking off from such an 
airport in a land plane, how would you 
know which runway to use? Explain 
your answer. 

How can an airport like this be of 


service to a community? 
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Three of the United Nations 


OTIS K. RICE 


Principal, Glasgow School, Glasgow, West Virginia 


CHINA 


I. Choose the ending which best com- 
pletes each sentence. 
1. Most of the Chinese people’ live 
along the rivers because 
a. rivers are the best way of 
traveling in China. 
b. the best farming lands are 
found along the rivers. 
c. it is dangerous to live far 
from one’s neighbors since there 
are bandits in China. 
2. China may become a very great 
nation because 
a. she has great natural resources 
and many men to do the work. 
b. she has fought so bravely in 
the war with Japan. 
c. she was once a great country. 
3. The Yellow River is sometimes 
called “China’s Sorrow” because 
a. the people who live in that 
part of China are so poor. 
b. that is the region where the 
Japanese have done the most 
damage. 
c. thousands of people drown 
when the river overflows. 
4. Most of the manufacturing cit- 
ies are in the Yangtze Valley because 
a. the people there know more 
about factory work. 
b. most of the raw materials 
needed are found in the North. 
c. excellent transportation is 
available. 


Il. Match cach of the words in the 
numbered list with the correct iden- 
tifying phrase in the lettered list. 
1. Yangtze §. Buddhism 
Chungking 6. Tibet 
. Chiang Kai-shek 7. Sun Yat-sen 
4. Confucius 8. Mongolia 

a. a great Chinese teacher 

b. the longest river in China 

c. the Chinese leader in this war 

d. the founder of the Chinese Re- 
public 

¢. a great Chinese seaport 


wh 


f. a high plateau north of China 

g. the religion of many Chinese 
people 

h. the capital of China during the 
war 

i. the most crowded part of China 

j. a high plateau west of China 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. Many Chinese students come to 
the United States to study in our 
universities. 

2. China can trace its history back 
for centuries before Christ was born. 

3. Shanghai is the capital of China 
in peacetime. 

4. One of the chief products sold 
at Canton is silk. 

§. The people of northern China 
eat wheat instead of rice. 

6. The Chinese think that other 
countries should give up their claims 
to special rights in China. 

7. The chief seaport of southern 
China is Peiping. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
I. Check cach country which is a 


member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 


1. India 6. Syria 

2. Australia 7. Egypt 

3. Turkey 8. United 

4. Union of Kingdom 
South Africa 9. Spain 

§. Canada 10. New Zealand 


Il. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. London is the capital of the 
British Empire. 

2. The king has very great power 
in all parts of the empire. 

3. England raises more than enough 
food to supply all her people. 

4. Winston Churchill is 
Minister of Great Britain. 

§. George VI is the present king 
of England. 


Prime 








the British have 
held Gibraltar 
since 1704? 





Did you know that 























a Did you know that the 


Chinese Wall was built 








6. Manufacturing is the chief in- 
dustry of Great Britain. 

7. Gibraltar is a great naval base 
in the Far East. 

8. England is the largest country 
in the British Empire. 

9. The part of the empire closest 
to the United States is Canada. 

10. The dominions rule themselves 
but all give allegiance to the king. 

11. Malta is a British possession. 


Ill. Choose the ending which best 
completes each sentence. 

1. We can see many kinds of peo- 
ple in London because 

a. so many different nationalities 
live in England. 

b. it is a good place to spend a 
vacation. 

c. people from all parts of the 
empire go to London. 

2. One reason why Great Britain 
can hold so many countries together 
is that 

a. she maintains a strong army 
in each one. 

b. she has nearly always kept all 
the sea trade routes open. 

c. she has a strong air force. 

3. One reason why Great Britain 

has needed a large navy is that 
a. she must depend upon other 
parts of the world for much of 
‘ food. 
b. she has so much coast to de- 
fend. 


c. she has so many sailors. 


RUSSIA 


I. Choose the ending which best com- 
pletes each sentence. 
1. The Russians were slow in set- 
tling Siberia because 
a. they did not want to be 
neighbors to the Japanese. 
b. the rivers of Siberia flowed 
north and land travel was diffi- 
cult. 


c. there was nothing in Siberia. 


that the Russians could use. 
2. One thing that Russia has want- 

ed most in the Far East has been 

a. a seaport which would be open 

at all times during the year. 

b. a strong Japan. 

c. more and more territory in 

the Pacific Ocean. 





3. The Caucasus Mountains ar 
important bécause 
a. they divide European Rusis 
from Asiatic Russia. 
b. they could help protect Rw: 
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sia against an attack by Turkey. Te 
c. they are rich in oil. 

4. The Ukraine is often called th 

“breadbasket of Europe” because Direc! 
a. so much of the wheat grow: MM bird « 
there is sold in Europe. paragi 
b. the people live chiefly oH you c 
bread made from the grains MH be?” . 
which grow there. yoursé 
c. Europe ships most of its grain ond « 
to the Ukraine. third 

recog) 

Il. From the list below, select th @ self z 

word which best completes each sen- (T 

tence. the R 

Vladivostok Stalin ‘ 

Trans-Siberian France 1. Th 

England Molotov bir 

Moscow Dardanelles bh 

1. Traveling across Russia wa bl. 
made easier when the _. Rail Hi 
road was built. ha 

2. _ is the capital of Russi. ba 

3. _.__. is the Russian Premier. Hi 

4. Russia has always wanted, the ne 

_. to be in the hands of her de 

friends, because much of her sea trade . 

with the.West is by this route. 

5. Because of her fears of a strong Mi 2. } 
Germany, Russia has usually wanted a 
to be friendly with _ lo 

EE important seaport hi 
at the eastern end of the Trans H 
Siberian Railroad. 2 

be 

Ill. If the statement is true, wrileT ‘ 

after it; if it is false, write F after. Ww 

1. Russia is the largest country i* a 
the world, in area. by 

2. Russia has more people than 20 is 
other country in the world. si 

3. Russia has claimed a special i 0 
terest in Mongolia for many years. ¥ 

4. Russia is famous for her t0- 
ical climate. i. 

§. Leningrad is the chief port 0 a 
Russia on the Baltic Sea. s 

6. The Volga is the most impor a 
tant river in Siberia. h 

7. Most of the furs that come from P 
Russia are taken from sea a a 

8. Reindeer live on the tundras. 7 

9. Much of Russia borders t 






Arctic Ocean. (For hey, see pas? 5s 
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ZDid you know that rye 
‘is the most important 
~ grain raised in cold 


countries like Russia? 








Who’s Who among the Birds 


ALICE M. READ 
Teacher of English and Reading, Junior High School, Clear Lake, lowa 


Directions to Pupils: Identify each 
bird as the teacher reads the three 
paragraphs or “clues” about each. If 
you can answer the question “Who is 
he?” after hearing the first clue, give 
yourself three points; after the sec- 
ond clue, two points; and after the 
third clue, one point. If you do not 
recognize any of the clues, give your- 
self zero. 

(These birds are all found east of 
the Rocky Mountains.) 


l. This is a crested, grayish-blue 
bird. His wings and tail are bright 
blue. His long tail is barred with 
black and tipped with white. 

He is generally about eleven and a 
half inches long. He wears a black 
band around his throat. 

He can be found in most of the 
northern states all the year. He 
delights to scream in a loud voice: 
“yah, yah,” or “jay, jay.” 


ad 


-He is always very friendly. He 

is only a little over five inches 
long. Most of his life is spent 
hunting insects and their eggs. 
His little gray and white body 
can swing back and forth on a 
bar or turn a somersault in mid- 
air with an ease that any acrobat 
would envy. His head and throat 
are black and his sides are buff or 
brownish. 
He likes to call: “fee-bee.” He 
sings “chick-a-dee-dee” over and 
Over again, varying the melody 
with some trilling notes. 


~ 


- He is a plump bird about as long 
4s a robin, but his body is much 
stouter and his tail shorter. He is 
4 mottled brown color that makes 
his body blend with the bushes 
around him. He has a small head 
and a short bill. 

farmer considers him a friend 


because half his food consists of 
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5. 


weed seeds and insects. He makes 
his home in grassy meadows and 
fields. 

He whistles in a beautiful musical 
tone; He calls: “bobwhite, bob- 
white, bobwhite.” 


. He is quite a large bird, measuring 


about seventeen inches in length. 
The upper part of his body is a 
reddish-brown color, with black, 
yellow, gray, and white markings. 
At each side of his neck are tufts 
of glossy black feathers. 

His beautiful tail looks like a fan 
when it is spread. It is long 
and broad, and the feathers are 
gray and reddish-brown, mottled 
and barred with black. A broad 
black band extends across the 
feathers near the end. 

He is hunted for food. His love 
song is a loud tattoo that sounds 
like thumping on a large drum. 


This bird is about nine and a half 
inches long. There is a large patch 
of scarlet and buff feathers on 
each of his glossy black wings. 
He is among the first birds to ar- 
rive from the South in the spring. 
He makes his home near a pond 
or a low, wet meadow. 

His song is: “conk-err-ee, conk- 
err-ce!” He loves to swing on the 
cattails and reeds and spread his 
wings and tail. 


- He is considered by many persons 


the most popular of all our song- 
birds. His song is a loud carol: 
“cheerily-cheerup,” repeated over 
and over. 

He builds his nest in many places. 
You may find it in the fork of a 
tree, in a bush, in a deserted build- 
ing, or under the eaves of your 
house. 

He is about ten inches long, and 
has a very graceful body. His 


back and tail are olive brown, 
but his head is a deep brown or 
almost black. His breast and 
throat are a rich red brown, 
which gives him his nickname 


of “Redbreast.” 


7. He is a very common bird. He 


makes his home in the gardens, 
swamps, pastures, and fields. He 
is about nine inches long and is 
dark gray. His tail feathers are 
still darker, and he wears a black 
cap. 

Many think his song is somcthing 
like a mockingbird’s. He can 
imitate the songs of many other 
birds. He seems to make the song 
up as he goes along. 

He loves to mock the cat, and re- 
ceives his name from the fact that 
he often mews and catcalls like a 


pet pussy. 


8. He is often called the “Jewel in 
Birdland.” He is so tiny and he 
moves so swiftly that you have to 
watch closely in order to see him. 


Favorites in 


MARGARET 


He is about three and a half inches 

long. 

His bill is long enough to reach 
down into thc depths of the long- 

est blossoms. For his size, his fly- 

ing strength is greater than any 
other bird’s. 

His. back is a greenish-gray and 
you can’t mistake his ruby throat. 


9. He is a hardy, strong bird. His 


family is numerous in southern 
United States, but he is also found 
in some northern states during 
the hottest summer or the coldest 
winter. He likes to live in brush 
or shrubbery, and often is found 
in gardens or open woods. 

He makes a low nest. He is a de- 
voted father. He watches over 
the young birds after they leave 
the nest. 

His call note is a sharp, insistent: 
“tsip, tsip, tsip, tsip.” His song 
is a lovely “cheer, cheer, cue, cue, 
cue,” which he whistles over and 
over. He is a beautiful bright 
color. (For key, see page 55) 


Literature 


E. PARRY 


Principal, Second Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


I. Match the characters in the lettered 
list with their descriptions in the 
numbered list. 

1. Was an expert with a stone and 
a slingshot. 

2. Grew smaller and smaller. 

3. Was an American Indian prin- 
cess who lived in the Virginia coleny. 

4. After a long search found her 
lover when he was dying. 

§. Slept for twenty years and gtew 
a long beard. 

6. Boarded and lodged at the houses 
of the farmers whose children he in- 


structed. 
a. Alice f. Minnehaha 
b. David g. Ichabod Crane 
c.- Priscilla h. Pocahontas 
d. Evangeline _—i. Tom Sawyer 
e. Rip van Winkle 


Il. Match the authors in the num- 
bered list with the titles of their writ- 
ings in the lettered list. 
1. Robert Louis Stevenson 
2. Louisa May Alcott 
3. Washington Irving 
4. Henry W. Longfellow 
§. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
6. Edward Everett Haie 
7. Rudyard Kipling 
a. Little Women 
b. Just So Stories 
c. The Courtship of Miles Standish 
d. Winnic-the-Pooh 
e. “The Great Stone Face” 
f. The Man without a Country 
g. A Child’s Garden of Verses 
h. “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
i. Rootabaga Stories 
(For key, see page 55) 





only two eggs 


each season? 





Did you know that 


a hummingbird lays 
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MY pupils were 
impressed — with 
the bee poster 
in last Septem- 
ber’s 
this magazine [a 
miniature draw- 
ing is reproduced 
at the left}. 
“How busy is 
a bee?” 
eager boy. 
“How can we find out how busy 
a bee is?” asked the teacher, making 
no attempt to answer his question, 
After thoughtful consideration, one 
pupil replied, “Follow a bee all day 
and find out.” 
“Ask our fathers,” 
“Ask a 
third, quite sure that he was right. 
As a result of this discussion our 


issuc of 





In times like these 
We should all keep as 


auseas sees! 








asked an 





said another. 


fortuneteller,”’ offered a 


unit on bees developed. 
OBJECTIVES 
A. Pupils’ aims. 


1. Their first aim was to answer the 
question, “How busy is a bee?” 

2. In our current-events magazines 
we read stories about cows and goats 
working for Victory. One child sug- 
gested that perhaps bees work for 
Victory too. To find oyt how bees 
work tor Victory became the second 
aim of the class. 

B. Teacher's aims. 

1. To teach the value of books as a 
source of information, if firsthand 
experience is impracticable. 

2. To help the pupils plan and work 
together. 

3. To teach 
class. 

4. To show that tiny workers play 
an important part in civilization. 

§. To show that bees are aiding in the 
war cffort. 


THE STORY OF BEES 
A. Solitary bees. 
B. Social bees. 
1. Life in the colony. 
2. Size of the colony. 
3 
4 


about bees in 


science 


~ 


Organization of each community. 

. Absence of competition and of 
personal reward for work well done. 
C. In the hive of the honeybees. 
1. Three kinds or classes in each hive 
—workers, queens, drones. 
2. Duties of each. 

3. How the work of the hive is done. 
4. Beebread, beeswax, royal jelly, bee 
glue, and honey. 
. Producing the new queen. 
. Starting a new hive. 
Interesting facts about bees. 
Anatomy of the bee. 
Eyes, antennae, tongue, jaws. 
. Body, legs, abdomen, wings. 
Pollen basket, honey sac. 
Importance of bees today. 
. Honey. 
Beeswax. 
Pollination. 

THE HISTORY OF BEES 
A. There are more than 1,500 species, 
none of them native to the United 
States. 
B. Bees were brought here by settlers. 


weNeK ine NE ONAy 
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BEES WORK FOR VICTORY 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 


Teacher of Fundamental Subjects, Du Val School, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


A poster in THE INSTRUCTOR was the starting point 


for this unit. 


The pupils learned how three facts about 


bees—honey, beeswax, pollination—are related to the war. 


C. Among the first brought were the 
German or black bees. 
D. The Italian bees are the most pop- 
ular. Cyprian bees, Syrians, Egyp- 
tians, and Carniolans are other races. 
E. Wild bees are those that escaped 
from privately owned hives when they 
swarmed. 
F. Bee culture has become an impor- 
tant industry. Bee colonies are often 
moved to different parts of the United 
States at different seasons. ; 
G. Bees in packages are shipped to 
many places. 
H. After the war, bees wilf be shipped 
to Europe to start new hives. 

THE HISTORY OF HONEY 
A. Honey is the oldest sweet known 
to mankind. 
B. For centuries it was the only sweet 
that people had. 
C. It was an important item in the 
diet of ancient Greeks and Romans. 
D. The records of India and Egypt 
speak of honey 
E. The Bible tells that Jacob sent 
honey as an offering to Joseph. 
F. A jar of honey 3,000 years old was 
found in King Tut’s tomb. 
G. In Mother Goose, “The Queen was 


in the parlor eating bread and honey. 


Rey Pinney, from Black Star 


‘ 


H. Honey is natures purest sweet. 
|. Honey is composed of carbohy- 
e drates, water, protein, and ash. 

J. The different varieties of honey 
depend upon the flowers from which 
the nectar was gathered—white clo- 
ver, red clover, orange, sage, tupelo, 
alfalfa, and buckwheat. 

HOW BEES AID IN THE WAR 
A. They furnish us with honey for 
food, 

1. Honey is a natural food. It may 
be served in the comb, or strained. 

2. It is a fuel and energy-producing 
food. 
3. It is used in the baking business. 
4. It may be fed to babies. 

5. It may be used as a sugar substi- 
tute during the sugar shortage. 
6. It is a nonrationed food. 
B. They produce beeswax for the fol- 
lowing uses: 

1. In war products (more than a mil- 
lion pounds a year). 
2. As waterproofing and protective 
coating for shells, belts, ropes, and 
machinery, especially when shipped 
into warm climates where ordinary 
grease would run off. 
3. As a protective covering for our 
fighting planes. 





These beekeepers are removing honey from the hive. 









4. In dental work for soldiers 4p) 
sailors. 

§. In sun creams for tropical se. 
6. In camouflage make-up for ¢h, 
face and hands, needed by Ranger 
and Commandos, to prevent their be. 
ing seen by the enemy. 

7. In candles for use in religious sery. 
ices. 

C. They pollinate plants. 

1. Bees aid in the cross-pollination of 
plants. 

Many flowers would never produc: 
seed for future planting, if the bes 
did not visit them. As the bee push. 
es down into the blossom for the pre- 
cious nectar, it brushes off on its hain 
legs the yellow pollen. When it x. 
rives at another plant of the sam 
kind, a part of the pollen rubs off on 
the pistil of this flower, thus ferti). 
izing the plant. Cross-pollination pro- 
duces seeds that make healthy, strong 
plants. . j 
2. Many ground-nesting wild bees, a 
well as tame bees, contribute to cross- 
pollination. ~ 
3. Migratory beekeepers are aiding in 
pollination of plants as well as in in- 
creased production of honey. 

4. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports that fifty crops either 
depend entirely upon the bee for fer- 
tilization, or give a greater yield be. 
cause of the assistance of bees. 

§. The commercial fruitgrower is al- 
most entirely dependent on the com- 
mon honeybee for the transfer of 
pollen from one blossom to another. 
6. Bees are necessary to ensure the 
pollination of legumes. The legume 
are needed to produce feed for live- 
stock, and to make up the shortage of 
nitrogen fertilizer. 

7. Besides legume seed, our allies also 
need millions of pounds of vegetable 
seed to restore food production i 
devastated areas. 

8. By raising more bees, and keeping 
the bees near legumes and other crops 
that need to be pollinated, beekeeper 
may help to meet war food goals in 
milk, butter, eggs, and meat. 

9. The service which bees render in 
pollination is worth from ten to thirty 
times as much as the value of the 
honey they produce. 


HOW BUSY IS A BEE? 


A. The queen bee may live from thre 
to five years, while the worker, is 
the busy season, may wear herself out 
in six weeks. The drone is dispose 
of at the end of the producing season. 
B. It has been estimated that if 4 
single worker bee could gather enough 
nectar to make one pound of honey, 
she would have to work every day " 
the year for over eight years, and in 
doing so she would travel farther thas 
three times around the earth. 

C. In 1941 the United States pr 
duced 226,000,000 pounds of honey. 
D. Bees are the only insects that d- 
rectly furnish a, food for man. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Reading to find reference to bees 
and honey in the Bible, music, and 
literature. (Continued on page © 
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ANIMALS IN YOUR SCIENCE PROGRAM 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


N WARM spring days, children 
are likely to bring to school 
a voriety of nature specimens 

her to see and for fellow 


for the te 
rural 


pupils to exclaim over. In 


chools, and in schools located near 
wood lots and fields, especially if the 
teacher has stimulated a little inter- 
st, there 1s bound to be an influx of 


ial faun. on spring mornings. Any 
snimal, from a moth in its cocoon to 
, wounded loon, is likely to appear. 
insects, snails, frogs eggs, minnows, 
glamanders, and even garden snakes 
wre brought to school. 

The schoolroom can become a veri- 
table menagerie if the teacher en- 
courages uch contributions. How 
can she direct the pupils’ natural en- 
thusiasm into channels of purposeful 
xtivity? Specifically this is how. 

Suppose a child brings a mass of 
frogs eggs to school in a bucket of 
sond water. “What are they?” some- 
body asks. “They're frogs eggs,” 
somebody alse answers. “No, they re 
not; they're toads’ eggs,” contradicts 
inother. “How do you know?” the 
acher inquires. A pupil remarks, 
‘They re dead. Why did you bring 
them?” The donor replies, “No, 
they're going to hatch frogs.” 

Now it's about time for the teach- 
et to pick up her baton and do some 
conducting! She settles everybody 
na hearing situation and begins to 
do some organizing. Gradually she 
collects the questions to which the 
children answers. The ques- 
tions that are alike are put together. 
The teacher then 
sks, “How can you find out the 
mswers to your questions?” Jane 
ays, “We can read.” Pete says, “We 
can ask someone who knows.” Henry 
ays, “We can watch the eggs and 
trogs ourselves and find out the an- 
wers. Those are three good ways 
to find out. And the children get 
0 work, using them. 

With skillful guidance on the part 
of the teacher, these questions about 
frogs eges may result in the study 


want 


An outline results. 


f 








Here we see what one school collected for a science corner. 
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Bringing living creatures into your classroom for brief 
periods of observation greatly extends pupils’ learning. 


Here are some principles to guide you in such an activity. 


of something much more significant 
than the study of frogs. Such prob- 
lems as these may be taken up: “How 
do animals grow?” “How are ani- 
mals fitted to live where they do?” 
“How do animals get food?” “How 
do animals take care of their young?” 
“How are animals classified?” “Why 
should we conserve animal life?” 

Why are these problems more sig- 
nificant than the questions dealing 
with the frog or her eggs? Because, 
to be solved, they require thinking 
and organizing. Because the solving 
of them results in the formulation of 
science generalizations or “big ideas” 
which are much more meaningful 
than the answers to questions involv- 
ing merely isolated facts. 

These generalizations will be much 
more useful to the child than are the 
unrelated facts that result from an- 
swering “little” questions. For ex- 
ample, a child with a knowledge of 
the various ways in which animals 
grow to maturity has several scien- 
tific principles in his mind which may 
be of some value in interpreting his 
environment. A child who knows 
only how a frog egg hatches and 
how the tadpole changes as it ma- 
tures to a frog has a much more 
limited idea. 

The teacher uses the contribution 
of the child as a runway from which 
to take off into the realm of scientific 
investigation involving consideration 
of major science principles. But she 
doesn't attempt to correlate all of 
her school activities with this study. 
Whenever she needs other subjects, 
such as reading, written or oral ex- 
pression, arithmetic, and spelling, she 


from “Discow: ring Our World,” Bouk One, by Beauchamp, Melrose, and Blough, © 1937. Used by permission of the publishers, Scout, Foresman and Company. 


uses them. For example, when ques- 
tions arise that reading will answer, 
the children read. When a record of 
reading, or of a series of events or 
observations, needs to be made, the 
children make it. They organize it 
carefully and write it legibly. When 
they encounter common words which 
they cannot spell, they look them up 
in a dictionary. If these are words 
which they will use rather commonly, 
they learn to spell them. If it seems 
sensible to make drawings of the eggs 
and tadpoles as changes occur, they 
draw them, taking care to represent 
accurately the which 
they have made. If they should want 
to know what percentage or fraction 
of the eggs of the frog did not hatch, 
they may learn how to figure the 
amount. 

The length of time spent on the 
study of the animal problem depends 
on several factors, such as interest of 
the group, material available, back- 
ground of the teacher, and needs of 
the group. But this interferes with 
the prescribed course of study, and 
one must decide whether such inter- 
justified. It is possible 
that more learning results from the 
activities centered around the animal 
study than would have resulted if the 
course of study had been followed. 
Activities engaged in because the pu- 
pils are genuinely interested—provid- 
ed these activities are carefully guided 
by the teacher—are probably the ones 
that bring the greatest growth and 
development. 

Getting back to the animals and 
spring, here are a few general points 
that should be borne in mind by any 


observations 


terence is 


ie 


& <--.b.J. ae 


teacher and her group. Don’t keep 
wild animals caged in unnatural sur- 
roundings unless they can be properly 
fed and cared for. Let pupils assume 
responsibility for the care and feeding 
of such animals. Generally the ani- 
mals should be kept only long enough 


to be studied, and should then be 
released. 

A variety of sources of infor- 
mation about these animals and 


their habits may be drawn upon 
even though the library facilities at 
hand are limited. Back numbers of 
National Geographic Magazine and 
Nature Magazine are extremely help- 
ful. Homes of children often supply 
such material. Your state department 
may have pamphlets. Frequently 
parents can contribute information. 
So can a high-school biology teacher. 

Always be alert to the possibilities 
of generalizing from _ observations, 
provided the observations are accu- 
rate. Whenever they can, pupils 
should check the information ob- 
tained from books. Stress the im- 
portance of such a step. 

Remember, it is an_ intelligent 
point of view, not a sentimental one, 
that you wish to establish toward 
animals. Kindness, yes; but not senti- 
mentality. Don't mix the fictional- 
ized human attributes, which stories 
give to animals, with scientific inves- 
tigation of them. Each has its place, 
but the two should not be confused. 

Your own lack of information 
should not affect your willingness to 
teach units on 
with your pupils. 


Learn 
Add your experi- 


animal life. 


. ence and your knowledge of sources 


of information to the zeal of the chil- 
dren, and the results may pleasantly 
surprise you. 

And so when the children’s tend- 
ency to bring animals into school 
begins to show itself, encourage it. 
Broaden the interest to include sig- 
nificant science generalizations, and 
take your place as a guide in de- 
veloping this interest to make it a 
meaningful part of the curriculum. 





Why not encourage your pupils to do likewise? 
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EL AIND WORE 


tb Zan, lat A MAY BASKET 


ELSIE SPRUNK 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Bayard, Neu Mexico 











Section of handle 









se MAKE a pretty three-sided May basket, 
draw the outline (shown in full size) on 
P colored construction paper and cut it out. 
ue Decorate it in any desired way, using contrast- 
ing colors. The basket illustrated has a flower 
on each side, made up of four petals which are 
cut like A, above, and pasted around a center 
B. Fold the basket as shown in the diagram and 
paste tab C to edge C’. Cuta 10” handle from 
the construction paper, crease for a short dis- 
tance, and then paste at D and D. 
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SHOULDER YOUR SHARE! 














Letter a proverb or 
an original slogan. Make a series of 
proverb posters similar to this one. 


To form the background of this the silhouettes. 
poster, draw pagodas or other Chinese 


designs. Then carefully cut and mount 


A CHINESE POSTER . . . Edith Jewell 
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GIFTS TO MAKE FOR MOTHER’S DAY 








A Felt Teapot Holder 


FOR ANY GRADE. 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


OULD you like to give your mother a Pretty holder 

for her to use when she pours tea? Here is the Way 

you can make one. Draw this fish on a piece of cardboard an 

cut it out for a pattern. Lay the pattern on a double thick. 

ness of orange felt, or any color you wish, and cut two fish, 

Embroider the eyes with black floss or paint black dots. Ly 

the two pieces together, with the eyes inside, and sew around 

the edge except between the x’s, turn inside out, and pres 

with a hot iron. You will have a fine holder with just enough 
space left open to slip over a teapot handle. 
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A Novel Bookmark n 
ofS O1 

. suita 

FOR ANY GRADE gifts 

Chri 

STELLA E. WIDER if 

20 

Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, worl 
Lynchburg, Virginia of t 

pern 

N A OTHER will vote this the “best ever” bookmark be- . —3 


cause it will not fall out. We used chenille cord, 
purchased at the five-and-ten-cent store, but narrow rib- 
bon, cord, or yarn may be substituted. Glass beads of any 
shape or size, and some bright-colored flat macaroni beads, 
are needed. We followed these directions. 

1. Cut off one yard of chenille. Make a loop of the two 
ends and tie a knot, leaving ends about two inches long be- 
low the knot (A). 

2. For the tassel, take about one-half yard of the cord 
and wind it over the fingers (B). Slip this off the fingers. 
Run one of the ends shown in A through the loops, and tie the ends 


together firmly. Then take another small piece of the cord to make 
the knob of the tassel. Cut the loops evenly to form the finished 
tassel. 


3. Next slip beads of various sizes over the looped end of the 
long cord. Knots may be tied between the beads (D). Do not tie 
a knot after putting on the last bead. 

When the gift is presented, Mother should be told not to lay it 
between the pages, but to slip the page to be marked between the 
long loop of the bookmark, and then to slide the last bead up far 
enough to hold the marker in place (E). 
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GIFT BOXES FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HILDREN are always enthusiastic 
about decorating cylindrical 
cartons like those illustrated, 
especially when they discover how 
very attractive they can be made. 
The colorful, artistic boxes make 
practical gifts—gifts that girls and 
boys can be proud to give their moth- 
etson Mother's Day. They are equally 
witable for other occasions when 
gifts are in order, such as May Day, 
Christmas, Valentine Day, and Easter. 
From the teacher’s point of view, 
decorating these cartons is a hand- 
work activity that is within the range 
of the majority of the class. It also 
permits the pupils with particular 
ability to work up to their capacities. 
This activity can be carried on at 
any grade level. 
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MYRNA TODD 


Instructor of Art, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


The boxes shown here are the regu- 
lar commercial cartons used for ice 
cream, cottage cheese, and other bulk 
foods. They need not be new. Used 
washed and 
In many ways washed 
than 
new ones, especially if paints or cray- 
ons are to be applied, as the surface is 
New cartons may be 
purchased at grocery stores, ice-cream 
shops, and department stores. They 
come in three sizes—half pint, pint, 
and quart. 

The children will think of many 
original ways to decorate the con- 
tainers. The following are some 
possibilities. 

1. Pictures, designs in cut paper, 
stickers, and gummed tape in colors 


ones can be carefully 
slowly dried. 
cartons are more satisfactory 


not so slippery. 


may be put on the surface directly, 
either in a formal arrangement or hit- 
and-miss. This is a method simple 
enough for children in the kindergar- 
ten or the primary grades. Pictures 
may be cut from magazines, wallpa- 
per, small-figured chintz or percale, 
or from sheets of Christmas and other 
gift wrapping paper. Some of the 
gift papers have delightful little fig- 
ures such as peasants, colonial men 
and women, animals, and 
buildings. 

2. The boxes may be covered all 
over with colored paper or cloth, or 
just bordered with such materials. 
Formal or informal designs may be 
applied to the paper or cloth with 
tempera or oil paint. For variety, we 
cut the edge with pinking shears. 


angels, 


3. A design or a pattern may be 
painted directly on the box. Lovely 
Mexican or peasant designs can be 
made this way. In the photograph at 
the top of this page, the carton at 
the right had paint applied to its sur- 
face. The one on the left is decorated 
with cut paper to which touches of 
paint have been added. As you see, 
the effect is much the same. 

The decorated boxes may be used as 
candy boxes, as string containers, or 
for odds and ends. One of the quart- 
sized boxes containing a tall glass jar 
of jam, pickles, or preserved fruit 
makes a delightful gift. No matter 


how they are used, the boxes are prac- 
tical, attractive results of individual 
effort, and are sources of pleasure and 
pride to those who receive them. 
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MAKING TILES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


ObrtING in clay fascinates 
children of all ages because, 
out of a lump of clay, they 

can make something useful and beau- 
tiful. Clay tiles furnish a reason for 
creating a design. Pressing the clay 
together, measuring off a square, cut 
ting it, and smoothing it—all require 
patience and skill. 

Before the children take their tiles 
home, it is a good plan to have them 
glue a piece of cloth to the bottom 
of each one so that it will not scratch 
the table on which it is to be placed. 
Felt is the ideal material, but it is 
difheult to obtain now. 

ROUND RED-AND-WiHIITE TILES 

An example of tiles which were 
made by pupils in the second grade is 
shown in the photograph in the upper 
Naturally, 


results are crude, for children of this 


right corner of this page. 


age are inexperienced. However, they 
think the tiles which they make are 
fine, and it is far better for them to 
be satished with their own work than 
to produce more finished articles with 
much help from the teacher. 

To make a tile like this, each child 
took a lump of clay and rolled it into 
a ball. Then he pressed it down on 
the table and flattened it out. 

Since this was the children’s first 
attempt, the teacher guided the col 
oring. Each child covered his wet 
clay tile with white paint, and while 
it was still wet he painted a design 


in red. You will notice in the photo 


graph that the red paint has blended 
into the white. 

You ask why the tiles were painted 
Young chil 
dren are eager to finish things. They 
do not care to wait days for some 
Also, paint applied to 


when they were wet. 


thing to dry. 
wet clay does not chip off. 

When tiles are made again by this 
group, they will be decorated with 
colors choser by the childrer. 


SQUARE BLACK TILES 


Thira-graders mace tiles like (the 
left-hand 
photograph. Firsc, they pa ked down 


onc shown ir. the lower 
a quantity of clay and laid a six- of 
cight-inch square of paper on top of 
it. They cut around the paper with 
an old knife, removed the paper, put 
the leftover clay back into the can, 
and then smoothed out the ctile—first 
the top, next the bottom, and finally 
the top once more, 

Black was painted on the wet tile. 
The next day, while the tiles were 
still damp, designs were painted on 
the black background. The children 
used light colors—pink, light blue, 
yellow, pale orange, pale green. These 
light colors were produced by mix 
ing white with the strong colors of 
tempera as they come in bottles. 

In their designs, it was decided that 
the children be limited to straight 
with the spaces between the 
A further limitation 


lines, 
lines filled in. 
required that the design look the same 
whichever way one turned it. 


When these children make more 
tiles, they will paint them with any 
colors they wish and choose a design 


with all curved lines and spaces. 


SQUARE YELLOW TILES 


In the fourth grade, the limitations 
were (1) pale yellow background, 
and (2) a design showing a flowerpot 
or a basket ot flowers. | These tiles 
are not illustrated.| The pale yellow 
was painted on the tiles while they 
were still wet. Two days later, when 
the tiles were almost dry, the designs 
were painted on the yellow. 

We made the pale yellow by mix 
ing much white with the yellow. 
Leaves and stems were painted differ- 
ent shades of green, and the flowers 
various gay, rich tones. 





TILES WITH VARIED DESIGNS 

Fifth- and sixth-grade pupils made 
tiles having a variety 
The lower right-hand photograph is 
an example of the kind of work chil- 
dren in these grades can do. 

Older children aim for perfection. 
We otten tell them that there is no 
such thing as a perfect hand product, 
but if we ‘ry to make a perfect prod- 
uct we are likely to make something 
better than we would otherwise. 

The fifth- and sixth-graders usu- 
ally wait until their tiles are dry be- 
fore painting them. 
sandpaper them first to take out the 
rough parts, but some children dip 
their hands in water and smooth the 
tiles with their wet fingertips. 


ot designs. 


As a rule, they 
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FUN WITH ANIMATED VEGETABLES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CORRIE HART REYNAUD 
Teacher, First Grade, Biddleville School, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Just like any jolly clown. 
Potatoes, carrots, lettuce, peas— 
Always eat a lot of these. 


See us jumping up and down 4 
| 
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S 
) M* pupiLs like animated draw- 
. 2) ® ings of vegetables such as 


- those on this page. I sketch them 
ee on the blackboard and use them in 
teaching about vitamins, in en- 
couraging children to eat all kinds 

of vegetables, and in stressing 

proper food habits. The children 
compose little rhymes similar to 

the one above. I print them on 

charts and illustrate them, and we 

use them as reading lessons. Each 

child draws a different vegetable 

on a poster and prints a slogan. 

The complete series tells the im- 

portant food facts. Seatwork ex- 

ercises in which the vegetables 

are to be colored correctly and 
matched with their names or their 
vitamins have been very satisfac- 

tory in my class. If you will add 

? fruits and nuts to your collection 
of humorous drawings, you will 

have enough material for a variety 


ea of such exercises. 
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PROGRAM 





SPIN, MY BRIGHT NEW TOP 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 


Alleqro 





Spin, ' “$pin, my bright new top; 


round and nev - er stop. I am ver - y, ver - y_ bus - y; If you 


Spin, spin and nev - er 


watch me, you'll get diz - zy. 
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TWO PLAYS FOR CHILD HEALTH DAY 





—_—— 


The Happy H 


ealth Children 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HENRIETTA VAN LAAR 
Teacher, Second Grade, Baxter Street School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Plenty of opportunities for children to originate their own 
verses to speak or sing are afforded in this primary 
playlet, which helps to emphasize important health rules. 


(Enter Drummer beating his drum, 
Trumpeter blowing his horn, and 
Banner Bearers carrying a banner 
with the inscription, “Parade of the 
Happy Health Children.” They march 
toa lively tune. Next come the Team 
pulling Huckster in a cart of vege- 
tables.) 

HUCKSTER—Spinach! Lettuce! Peas! 
(Stops before audience and bows.) 

If you want to be healthy 

In work and in play, 

Be sure to buy vegetables 

To cat every day. 

(Calls out as he leaves.) 
Cabbage! Tomatoes! Carrots! 

VEGETABLE BOYS (cfer carrying 
vegetables, and singing to the tune of 
“The Farmer in the Dell”)— 

We are the Vegetable Boys, 
We are the Vegetable Boys, 
Heigh oh, the derry oh, 

We are the Vegetable Boys. 

(Enter Vegetable Girls with vege- 
tables. They sing the same song, 
using the word girls instead of boys.) 

GIRLS AND BOYS (sig together) — 
We cat them every day, 

We cat them every day, 
Heigh oh, the derry oh, 
We eat them every day. 


They make us big and strong, 
They make us big and strong, 
Heigh oh, the derry oh, 

They make us big and strong. 


yack (enters, shows milk bottle) — 
Here is the best food of all; 
It helps you grow tall, 
It makes your teeth white, 
And it makes you feel right. 








CHARACTERS 


DRUMMER—Child with toy drum. 
rRUMPETER—Child with toy horn. 
BANNER BEARERS—I wo boys. 
trkaM—Two boys pulling a cart. 
HUCKSTER—Wears overalls. 
VEGETABLE BOYsS—Four or more. 
VEGETABLE GIRLS—Four or more. 
Jack—Carries a milk bottle. 
JANE—Carries picture of cow. 
JOHN—Wears “Cleanliness” sign. 
WASH-UP BOYys—Any number. 
DORIS—Wears bathrobe and soft 
slippers. 
CLARENCE—Rides tricycle. 
JiImM—Carries jumping rope. 
MARY—Soloist. 
PAUL—Carries huge toothbrush. 
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(Jane enters, shows her picture, 
and recites “The Cow,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson.) 

JOHN (enters, wearing sign on 
which is printed “Cleanliness” )— 

I take a bath at least twice a week, 
I wash my hands before I eat, 
I wash my face until it shines, 
For children should be clean and neat. 

WASH-UP BOYS (enter, acting out 
the song they are singing to the tune 
of “The Mulberry Bush” )— 

This is the way we wash our face, 
We wash our face, we wash our face, 
This is the way we wash our face, 
So early in the morning. 

(Children add other verses, substi- 
tuting ears, hands, and so on.) 

DORIS (enfers)— 

Windows open every night; 
We waken early, cheerful and bright. 

CLARENCE (enters on tricycle) — 
We like to work, we like to play, 
Out in the fresh air every day. 

Jim (enters, and acts out the lines 
as he says them)— 

I run, I jump, I skip, I hop. 

All day long I never stop. 

In work and play I breathe fresh air; 
Sunshine or rain—what do I care? 

MaRY (enters and sings to the tune 
of “The Mulberry Bush,” while oth- 
er children dramatize each stanza) — 
This is the way we jump the rope, 
We jump the rope, we jump the rope, 
This is the way we jump the rope, 
All in the bright warm sunshine. 

(Children add verses describing 
other forms of exercise.) 

PAUL (enters, with toothbrush) — 
This is your friend, the toothbrush. 
Please use it twice a day, 

To keep your teeth all white 

And brush the film away. 

And when you ve rinsed it very clean, 
Then let it dry—hung up, I mean. 

ENTIRE Cast (marches around the 

stage, repeating in unison) — 

And would you like to know 

Why we eat vegetables each day 
And brush our teeth, and wash, 
And drink our milk the proper way? 
It is because our country calls 

For such as you and me 

To work and fight for all that’s right, 
To do our share for Victory. 

(All sing a patriotic song.) 

Epitor1aL Note: “The Farmer in the 
Dell” is in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs and “The Mulberry Bush” is in 
The Silver Book of Songs. Both are 
published by Hall & McCreary Co., 
Chicago. “The Cow” appears in A 


Child’s Garden of Verses (various pub- 
lishers). 


Half-Pint to the Rescue 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ROBERT L. GRIMES 
Principal, Hale School, Chicago, Illinois 


Encourage your dramatically inclined pupils to create 
their own variations of this clever pantomime-narration 


type of program. 


HIs entire performance, except 
T for the work of the Narrator, 

is in exaggerated pantomime. 
The Narrator’s voice should indicate 
that his words are not to be taken lit- 
erally. The action and the explana- 
tion of what is happening should, of 
course, be synchronized. 


SCENE 1 
The Latest Style 
in Drinking Milk 


NARRATOR—What is the latest 
style in drinking milk from a bottle? 
Ruth will show us. She has just been 
served with a bottle of milk. Isn't 
she a clever little girl? She knows 
how good milk is, how good it is for 
eee Ruth takes the bottle and 
shakes it to mix the cream, if any! 
. « « « She uses her thumbnail to re; 
move the flat cap. If there’s cream 
sticking to the cap, and no one is 
looking, she licks it off. She places a 
straw in her bottle and drinks. . . . . 
See how slowly Ruth drinks. ... . 
If the milk is very cold, she rests a 
ree She drinks al! her milk, 
every last smitch of it, every little 
bit. . . . because she likes milk, and 
she knows that milk costs money, and 
thac milk is good for her. . . . . She 
puts the empty bottle in the case, and 
throws the cap and straw into the 
wastebasket. ... . Well done, Ruth, 
well done. 

(Action: Ruth enters, left, in front 
of closed curtains. The Milk People 
enter, vight. Quart carries a small 
table. Half-Pint carries a tray on 
which are a box of straws and a half- 
pint bottle of milk. After putting 
down the table, Quart brings in a 
wastebasket and an empty bottle case. 
Narrator enters and stands at left. 
Ruth opens bottle and drinks milk, as 
Narrator explains actions, All exit 
at end of scene, the Milk People car- 
rying out the stage properties.) 


SCENE 2 
Johnny Gets Bright 


NARRATOR—Johnny has always had 
trouble with arithmetic. See how he 
adds. Five plus seven plus three are 
sixteen. .... Why, Johnny! You'll 
have to try again. (Knock at door.) 
What's that? Oh, here come Half- 
Pint and Quart. They offer poor 
Johnny a bottle of milk. He scorns 
it. He doesn’t like milk—can you 
imagine? He sees no reason for try- 
ing, but they prevail upon him to 


The exaggeration will delight them. 


drink it. Not so bad, was it, Johnny? 
Pure and cold and sweet..... 
Don’t we all wish we were drinking a 
bottle too? . . . . Milk makes Johnny 
a healthier boy, and healthier boys are 
brighter boys. . .. . He tries his ex- 
ample again. He has an idea. He 
is solving it! He’s finished! Correct! 
Thank you, Milk People, thank you 
for helping Johnny to get bright. 

(Action: When the curtains open, 
Jobuny and another pupil (a girl) are 
discovered at a portable blackboard. 
On it are two arithmetic examples, 
so simple that most children in the 
audience can solve them, Johnny 
does his example again and again, 
getting the answer wrong each time. 
His companion solves her example 
correctly and steps aside. Johnny, 
discouraged, is ready to give up. The 
Milk People enter, bearing the half- 
pint bottle and other equipment re- 
ferred to in Scene 1. By gestures, 
encouraging and threatening, the 
prevail upon Johnny to try the milk. 
He finishes drinking, then stretches, 
smacks his lips, pats bis stomach, and 
permits an intelligent gleam to light 
his eye. He turns to the blackboard, 
and =ip! solves his example correct- 
ly. Audience will probably applaud; 
Johnny may take several bows, and 
lead on the Milk People for a bow 
too. Curtain.) 


SCENE 3 
Sally Gets Strong 
NARRATOR—Sally is sitting inside, 
feeling sad and lonely. She can’t go 
outside and play, because she is tired 
and weak. (Continued on page 56) 








CHARACTERS 
HALF-PINT 
QUART 
NARRATOR 
RUTH 
JOHNNY 
SALLY 
VIRGINIA 
OTHER PUPILS (as required) 


—The Milk People. 


CosTUMES 


The Milk People are dressed in 
stiff white oilcloth cut to resemble 
bottles of milk. Their names are 
printed on the oilcloth. Narrator 
might wear an academic cap and 
gown. The others wear school 
clothes. 
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“THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH” 


A CREATIVE OPERETTA BASED ON LONGFELLOW’S POEM 


DEVELOPED AT SOUTHERN STATE 


RUTH S. SHERMAN 


Intermediate Critic 


around which activities may cen- 

ter in school. Birds provide a 
universal, vitalizing, and inspirational 
avenue that may lead to real creative 
thinking. This interest was intensi- 
fied in the pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades in our Training School, 
through the reading of stories and 
poems about birds and spring. Among 
these was Henry W. Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Birds of Killingworth.” 

This poem was read again and 
again until the pictures portrayed 
stood out in bold relief. Their vivid- 
ness suggested a real-life drama to the 
children, and it was decided to de- 
velop a play. First the characters 
were listed. One of the boys took 
the role of Farmer Brown, another 
that of the Preceptor, and so on, until 
each child had stepped into character. 
The imagination of the children and 
the noble thoughts of the poem soon 
produced the necessary conversation. 
The climaxes of the poem were dis- 
cussed, and it was decided that they 
were the logical places for the acts 
to end. Three acts unfolded. 

A chairman was chosen, from the 
cast, whose duty it was to supervise 
the actual writing of the play. Each 
pupil wrote or dictated his part. 
When an act was finished, it was pre- 
sented to the class for evaluation. 
This was done by writing the act on 
the blackboard. Special thought was 
given to the beginning and ending 
sentences. However, each line was 
studied, discussed, evaluated, and pol- 
ished until all felt that it was the 
best they had to give. 

Birds and music go together; songs 
were needed to round out the story. 
Each child began a search for songs 
about spring, rain, and birds. The 
pupil who had been chosen as music 
chairman called for contributions. 
The songs were listed and a final se- 
lection was made by the group. The 
daily music lessons for the next few 
weeks centered around these songs. 

From the beginning, the class felt 
that they wanted to compose the final 
song for the operetta. No song al- 
ready written could possibly give a 
fitting climax to the story. Atten- 
tion was then turned to the writing 
of the lyric. Each day, time was 
taken to discuss the thoughts it 
should hold, the rhyming words, and 
the rhythm of the phrases. Each day 
a line or two was added until the 
children fele that it represented their 
best thoughts. 

A musical setting was needed to 
make it complete. The director of 
music attended a meeting, and var- 
ious tunes were sung to her. Because 
the poem was in two moods, the 
music had to indicate both of them. 
The first section was sung by several 
children and the most suitable melody 
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Teacher Head of the Music Department 
| 
CHARACTERS SETTING 
Farmers Bird The place is Killingworth, a New 


FARMER BROWN 
PARMER JONES 
FARMER SNOW 
OTHER FARMERS 
MRS. BROWN 
OTHER FARM 


ROBIN 
WOODPECKER 
MOTHER CRO 
FATHER CROW 
BABY CROWS 
OTHER BIRDS- 





WOMEN Oriole, jay, 

Townspeopli meadow lark, 
SQUIRI bluebird, 
PARSON quail, and 
PRECEPTOR sparrow. 
DEACON Others 
rOWN CRIER RAINDROPS 
CITIZEN DUANI SUN 
PARSON'S WIFI SCARECROW 
OTHER VILLAGERS INSECTS 
CHILDREN PIPER 


England village of the 1700's. 

Act 1.—Vegetable garden and 
cherry orchard in the foreground, 
grainfields in the distance. Stumps 
for the Birds to perch on are scat- 
tered about. It is spring and every- 
thing is green. 

Act Il.—A park in the center of 
the town. There are benches for a 
number of persons to occupy. Public 
buildings are indicated in the back- 
ground. 

Act Ill—Same as Act I, except 
that it is autumn and everything is 
barren and desolate, for the insects 
have eaten all the garden crops and 
the foliage. 

















was selected. It was more difficult to 
agree on the music for the second sec- 
tion, but finally the music for the 
first line was settled. The children as 
a group sang it over and over again 
until it became a part of them. Then 
individual children were asked to sing 
the line and add the next one as they 
felt it should be sung. Step by step, 
line by line, the song was thus com- 
posed. The music was then written 
down and an accompaniment added. 

Birds, Sun, and Raindrops had be- 
come characters in the writing of the 
play. The pupils thought grasshop- 
pers, caterpillars, and other insects 
might be brought into the operetta. 
They felt that young children would 
fit best into these parts, so the first- 
and second-graders were asked to par- 
ticipate. (AIl the essential roles could 
easily be taken by children of one 
grade, however.) 

The primary pupils had individual 
and group demonstrations of the hop 
of birds and grasshoppers and the 
crawl of the caterpillars. Raindrops 
danced on tiptoe only to disappear be- 


fore the Sun. After considerable ex- 
perimentation, the most suitable mu- 
sic and the most realistic and artistic 
interpretation for each part were 
selected. Thus also the rhythmical 
activities of the operetta were a prod- 
uct of the children’s creative imagi- 
nation and interpretation. 


THE PLAY 
Act I 


(Men are busy hocing and raking. 
Women are picking cherries.) 

(Farmer Brown sings “A Song for 
Spring.”’) 

(Chorus sings “The Spring” and 
“The Green World.” ) 

(Part of Chorus exits at the end of 
the song. Some may stay on the 
stage to help with other songs, al- 
though all may sing from the wings.) 

FARMER BROWN—TIt looks as if 
we were going to have fine crops. 

FARMER JONES—We should have. 
The rainfall has been just right to 
make this rich soil easy to cultivate, 
and yet there has been enough sun- 




















SPRINGFIELD, SOUTH DAKOTA 


HATTIE EWALD 


Primary Critic Teacher 


shine to make the crops grow rapidly. 
It looks like rain again now. 

(Raindrops dance in to the tune of 

“The Rain.” After their dance, Sun 
dances in, chasing away Raindrops. 
She does a solo dance. ) 

(Farmers and Townspeople join in 
singing “Rain.”) 

FARMER SNOW—I have noticed a 
great number of birds this spring, 

FARMER JONES—I have seen birds 
this year which I have never scen be- 
fore. Birds add much to the happi- 
ness which spring brings. 

(Bobwhite call, whistled off stage, 
is heard.) 

FARMER BROWN—That sounds like 
a quail. 

(Again, bobwhite call is heard.) 

FARMER SNOW—I believe it is. 

FARMER JONES—I Anow it is. 

FARMER BROWN—Look! Here are 
some birds now. 

(Robin enters and sings “The Rob- 
in.’ He then hops over to side of 
stage where he perches on a stump.) 

(Wood peckers enter and sing “Thi 
Woodpecker.” They dance around 
and finally go to left of stage wher 
they perch on stumps.) 

FARMER BROWN—By the way, m) 
wife has been complaining that the 
birds are eating so many cherries. 
They peck at some which they do not 
eat, making them unfit to can. 

(Mrs. Brown enters from right, 
carrying a basket on her arm.) 

FARMER JONES—Mrs. Brown is 
here now. 

FARMER SNOW—Good morning to 
you, Mrs. Brown. I understand you 
have a very good crop of cherries this 
year: 

MRS. BROWN—Indeed I have, but 
the birds are eating a great number. 
I'm afraid there won't be many cher- 
ry pies next winter. 

ALL FARMERS (groan)—Oh-o-0-0. 

(Mrs. Brown goes to join the cher- 
ry pickers.) 

FARMER SNOw—Just the other 
day, as I was planting my grain, the 
crows flew behind me and ate the 
corn as fast as I sowed it. Just look, 
the crows are here now! 

(Mother Crow and Father Crou 
enter with Baby Crows, The) peck 
around on the ground.) 

MOTHER CROW— 

“The neighbors are not kind to us; 
They won't attend our christening, 
Because we live by stealing.” 

FATHER CROW— 

“We are not so black, 

My dear, as we are painted. 

Folks think we are bad, for 

With the good we do they are not ac- 
quainted.” 

MOTHER CROW— 

“They do not know that we destroy 
The grub and worm and weevil; 
And when we take the farmer's corn 
For pay, they think us evil.” 
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FATHER CROW— 

“A bird who helps the farmer as 

The crow does is no sinner. 

To please you, though, my dear, we 
will have some bugs 

Instead of corn for dinner.” 

(Farmers and Crows sing “The Big 
Black Crow.) 

FARMER JONES—Something must 
be done about these birds. 

FARMER BROWN—Maybe a scare- 
crow would help. (Evxits.) 

FARMER SNOwW—lI think it would 
help for a while, but the birds would 
soon get used to it. 

(Farmer Brown brings in Scare- 
crow and places it among the Crows. 
Crows examine it and run away 
frightened. Farmers and others on 
stage chase Crows. All exit.) 

(Birds enter and sing “The Birds’ 
Ball”; gradually growing bolder, they 
surround the Scarecrow; then exit.) 

(Squire enters.) 

ALL FARMERS 
morning, Squire. 

sQuIRE—Good morning. Are the 
birds bothering so much that you 
must have a scarecrow? 

FARMER BROWN—Yes, indeed. We 
thought a scarecrow would help. But 
look at the nests. (Points to nests in 
Scarecrow’s pockets.) 

FARMER JONES—TI visited my 
strawberry patch this morning. I 
found very few berries left. Some- 
thing must be done about this. 

sQUIRE—This is a fine scarecrow; 
too bad the birds got so well ac- 
quainted with it that now they treat 
it with disdain. (Exifs.) 

PARSON (enters)—Is it true that 
the birds are eating so many cherries 
that there will not be even enough 
for cherry pies next winter? 

FARMERS—Sad, but true! 

PARSON—Well, why not kill all the 
birds? 

FARMER BROWN—What! 
the birds? 

(Parson exits; Preceptor enters.) 

PRECEPTOR—Did I hear correctly? 
Kill all the birds? 

FARMER BROWN-—We may as well. 
They are eating more than they are 
worth. 

PRECEPTOR—Do you realize what 
you are saying? 

FARMER BROWN—Well, they leave 
us almost no food. 

DEACON (enters)—Good morning! 

FARMER SNOW—The top of the 
morning to you! 

DEACON—The whole town has 
been talking about these birds for 
several days. I think the wisest way 
to solve this unusual problem is to 
call a town meeting. 

FARMER BROWN—That is a fine 
idea, Call a meeting. 

ALL FARMERS—Yes, by all means! 

PRECEPTOR—They know not what 
they do! (Exits as he speaks, shak- 


ing his head with great concern.) 


Act II 


_ (Children are bouncing balls and 
jumping rope to music. Birds hud- 
dle in a group at right.) 

TOWN CRIER (enfers)—Hear ye! 
Hear yel Town meeting is called! 
(Repeats three times as he walks. 

(Townspeople assemble; Children 
join them.) 

SQUIRE (enters and calls meeting to 
order) —We have gathered here this 


(entering )—Good 


Kill all 
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morning to talk about the birds of 
Killingworth. We have decided 
“To set a price upon the guilty 
heads 
Of these marauders, who, in lieu of 
pay, 
Levied black-mail upon the garden 
beds 
And cornfields, and beheld without 
dismay 

The awful scarecrow, with his flut- 

tering shreds; 

The skeleton that waited at their 
feast, 

Whereby their sinful pleasure was 
increased.” 

The meeting is open for complaints, 

and suggestions on what to do. 

FARMER JONES—The birds are cat- 
ing my strawberries. 

MRS. BROWN—Thcey are eating my 
cherries. 

CITIZEN DUANE—The birds are eat- 
ing my raspberries. 

PARSON $§ WIFE—The birds are eat- 
ing the mulberries. If they continue, 
there won't be any for mulberry pies. 

FARMER SNOW—The birds have 
eaten some of my grain. 

FARMER BROWN—The crows have 
stolen my corn. 

(Chorus sings “The Farmer and 
the Crow.” The girls may sing the 
first stanza and all the last stanza.) 

PARSON—I say again: kill all those 
birds! 


PRECEPTOR— 
: in this little town of 
yours, 
You put to death, by means of a 
Committee, 
The ballad-singers and the Trouba- 
dours, 
The street-musicians of the heav- 
enly city, 
The birds, who make sweet music for 
us all 
In our dark hours, as David did for 
Saul.” 


(He repeats the eight stanzas which 
follow this one in Longfellow’s poem.) 

PARSON—I move that all the birds 
be killed. 

TOWN CLERK—I second it. 

SQUIRE—The motion has been made 
and seconded that all the birds be 
killed. All in favor say “Aye.” 

(All, except Preceptor, say “Aye.”’) 

(Prece ptor exits, shaking his head.) 

sQuIRE—All not in favor say 
“Nay.” (No ome says “Nay.”) It is 
agreed: the birds shall be Ailled. 

(One of the Farmers throws his hat 
at the little group of Birds. Flutter- 
ing and peeping, the Birds leave the 
stage as the curtains close.) 

(In front of the curtains, a drill, 
march, or symbolic dance by small 
children representing all kinds of in- 
sects is an appropriate interlude.) 


Act Ill 


(Farmers survey devastation.) 

FARMER BROWN—Look! The in- 
sects have eaten everything. We have 
not a thing to eat this winter. 

FARMER JONES—Those destructive 
grasshoppers ate all my fine crop of 
strawberries. I tried to poison them, 
but that was not successful. 


FARMER SNOW—After this experi- 
ence I think I'd rather have the crows 
eat their scanty handful of grain than 
have these greedy “hoppers come and 
destroy all vegetation. 

FARMER BROWN—The Preceptor 
was right. We shouldn't have killed 
all the birds. But what can we do? 

FARMER SNOW—Maybe the birds 
will come back next spring. 

FARMER JONES—I hardly think 
they will after the way we treated 
them. Just consider what we did. 
We set a price on each head. We 
poisoned these innocent creatures. 

FARMER BROWN—But they outwit- 
ted us. Little did we realize the evil 
we were doing to ourselves. 

FARMER JONES—Well, what about 
calling another town meeting? 

FARMER SNOW—We know the feel- 
ing of all the citizens. They want 
the birds to come back as much as we 
do. (Preceptor enters.) Here comes 
the Preceptor now. 


THE RETURN 


FARMER BROWN—Hello. We are 
glad to see you. We were just talk- 
ing about the birds. Now we wish 
we had listened to you. 

PRECEPTOR—It is hard to accept 
suggestions, but experience, as you 
have learned, is expensive and sad. 

FARMER JONES—What do you 
think we should do to get the birds 
back to Killingworth? 

PRECEPTOR—The other day, while 
walking over one of my favorite 
trails, I met an unusual little fellow, 
a Piper who may be a sage. 

FARMER SNOW—Maybe he can help 
us get the birds back. 

PRECEPTOR—I talked to this Piper, 
and, knowing already the feeling of 
the people of Killingworth, I asked 
him to help bring back the birds. 

(Notes of Piper heard off stage.) 

FARMER BROWN—Listen to that 
strange, strange call! 

(Notes are heard again.) 

PRECEPTOR—That is the Piper’s 
call. Look! Here come the Birds! 

FARMER BROWN (calls as Towns- 
people flock on stage)—Here come 
the Birds! Here come the Birds! 

(Piper enters, followed by the 
Birds.) 

(All sing the following song.) 


OF THE BIRDS 
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EpIToRIAL Note: “A Song for Spring” 
is found in the Progressive Music Series, 
Book Two. “The Spring” and “The 
Green World” are in Book Three of the 
same series, which is published by Silver, 
Burdett and Co., Boston. “The Rain,” 
“The Woodpecker,” and “The Big Black 
Crow” are in Child-Land Song and 
Rhythm, published by Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co., Boston. “The Robin” and “The 
Farmer and the Crow” are in Elemen- 
tary Music of the “Music Education Se- 
ries.” “Rain” is in Singing Days of the 


“World of Music” series. The last two 
books mentioned are published by Ginn 
and Co., Boston. “The Birds’ Bali” is in 
The Silver Book of Songs, published by 
Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago. The lines 
spoken by Mother Crow and Father 
Crow are from “The Crows,” by Cecil 
T. Blancké, found in Verses for Chil- 
dren, published by Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, Philadelphia. 
The lines quoted from “The Birds of 
Killingworth” are reprinted here by 
courtesy of Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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VERSE TO READ AND LEARN IN MAY 


MERRY MAY 


AMELIA MOODII 


May’s a maiden, lithe and fair, 
Apple blossoms in her hair. 

Green her dress and blue her bonnet, 
Fragrant with the flowers upon it. 


MOTHER GOOSE, 1944 


JANE DAHLEM 


Little Bopeep has lost her sheep, 
But they have come to no harm; 
They're growing wool by bagfuls 
To keep our soldiers warm. 


Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Eating her lunch one day. 

She ate just enough, 

But she didn't scutf— 
She's healthier that way. 


Old Mather Hubbard checks the food 
in her cupboard 
Before she buys any more: 
She says it's not fai 
To have more than your share— 
Act on this when you go to the store. 


Mary, Mary is of contrary; 
She's sweet as she can be. 
She's growing things for Victory, 


As anyone Can see, 


MOTHER’S HELPERS 


WINIFRED C. MARSHALI 


Mother has some helpers— 

Four little girls and boys, 
Who answer phone and doorbell, 
And put away their toys. 

They dust and pick up papers 
And play with Baby Sue. 
They go on little errands, 
And set the table, too. 
Mother sends her helpers 
To play, when work is done, 
With pockets filled with cookies; 
And they think work is fun. 


THIS IS THE WAY 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


What is the way to Healthland? 
It's doing one thing at a time 
Over and over and over. 

Yes, this is the theme of my rhyme. 


It's brushing your teeth cach morn- 
ing— 

Not only just once in a while— 

And brushing them in the evening 

That gives you a brighter smile. 


: 
[t's drinking fresh milk and pure 
water 
And egting good food every day; 
It's being prompt with your bedtime, 
And cheerful at work or at play. 


Yes, doing the right things daily, 
With never a slip or delay, 

Will carry you straight to Healthland 
Where you will always stay. 
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MY GARDEN 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


I'm planting a garden out of a book. 
It tells the most wonderful things: 
How to spade up the ground and rake 
it quite fine, 
How to straighten the rows with 
long strings, 
How to fasten tomatoes up to a stake, 
How to shield tender plants from 
the sun, 
How to put in beans with the “eye 
side” dow n— 
Oh, a garden will be such fun! 
My book describes slugs and aphids 
and worms, 
It tells about purchasing seeds; 
But one thing is lacking: the book 
does not say 
How to tell the plants from the 
weeds! 


BUTTERFLIES 


DORTHA KNAPP KILLIAN 


The littl golden buttertlies, 

Like yellow pansies in disguise, 
Are ulting lightly on the blades 
Of grass that sway in glad surprise. 
They are such shining velvet things! 
Each to a leaf or grass blade clings. 

Are they enchanted pansy maids? 
Or did the fairies give them wings? 


TULIPS 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


| like to watch the tulips grow 

In the garden in a row. 

Each one holds its own bright cup 
For drinking rain and sunshine up. 


MAYTIME 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Springtime came a-Maying 
Over meadow, valley, hill, 

In the early dawning 

When all the earth was still. 
Here she dropped a tulip, 
There a lily fair, 

And daffodils have fallen 

From her tlower-wreathed hair. 
Over by the hedgerow 

She dropped some violets down. 
She left her posy tokens 

At every door in town. 


LITTLE FEET 


HELEN BAKER ADAMS 


We heard small feet go scampering 
Behind the mantel shelf. 
“Oh, there’s that mouse,” said 
Grandma. 
But 7 know it was an elf! 





I. Songs that are stimulating. 
Anchors Aweigh 
Army Air Corps, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Caissons Go Rolling Along, The 
Marines’ Hymn, The 
Over There 
Stout Hearted Men 


II. Songs with a sense of fun. 
Billy Boy 
Jingle Bells 
Oh Susanna 
Turkey in the Straw 
Yankee Doodle 


III. Songs of love and longing. 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
Deep River 
Home on the Range 
Home Road, The (Carpenter) 
Home, Sweet Home 
Long, Long Trail, The 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Old Folks at Home 


IV. Songs of patriotism. 
America 
America (Bloch) 
America the Beautiful 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
God Bless America 
Hail, Columbia 
Keller’s American Hymn 


V. Songs stressing human worth. 
Chester (Billings) 
Go Down Moses (spiritual) 
Netherlands Hymn 
On, Thou Soul (Slavic) 
Song of Hope (Hebrew) 





Songs of Permanent Value 


This list of songs, abridged from Music Educators Journal, September- 
October 1942, is reprinted by permission of Music Educators National Conference, 


VI. Songs of united purpose. 
God of Our Fathers 
Land of Our Birth (Lowell 
Mason—Kipling) 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Song of Freedom 
Star-Spangled Banner, The 


VII. Songs based on faith in 
things of the spirit. 
Faith of Our Fathers 
Lord’s Prayer, The (Malotte) 
Mighty Fortress, A 
Now Thank We All Our God 
Now the Day Is Over 
Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past 


VIII. Songs concerned with the 
protective aspect of home life. 
All through the Night 
Golden Slumbers 
Lullaby (Brahms) 
Sleep and Rest (Mozart) 
Sweet and Low 


IX. Beautiful melodies for a 
group to sing together. 
Drink to Me Only (English) 
La Golondrina (Mexican) 
I Dream of Jeanie (U.S.) 
Londonderry Air (Irish) 
Rose of Tralee, The (Irish) 
Santa Lucia (Italian) 


X. Popular songs. 
Bicycle Built for Two 
East Side, West Side 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
(and appropriate ‘current songs) 








WHAT DO YOU Do? 


MYRTLE BOAZMAN 


(An EvVETCISC for SCULCH children, 
For a choral reading, change “Little 
Girl” to “Girls and Boys.” Then the 
whole group recites the stanzas in- 


tended for Little Girl.) 


LITTLE GRL— 

Little Birdie, tell me, pray, 

What do you do at close of day? 

When all the world has gone to rest, 

What do you do in your downy nest? 
BIRD-— 

Little Girl, Pl tell you true, 

This is what I always do: 

Cuddle close under Mother's wings, 

And slumber while she softly sings. 
LITTLE GRL— 

Little Flower, tell me, pray, 

What do you do at close of day? 

When all the world is quiet and dark, 

What do you do out in the park? 
rLOWER— 

Little Girl, Pll tell you true, 

This is what I always do: 

Sleep among the grasses green, 

And wait until the sun is seen. 
LIPTLE GikL— 

Little Fish, oh tell me, pray, 

What do you do at close of day? 

When the sun has gone to sleep, 

What do you do in the ocean deep? 
11SH#— 

Little Girl, TIL tell you true, 

This is what [ always do: 

Find a friend who likes to play 

And swim about until break of day. 
LITTLE GIRL— 

Little Lambkin, tell me, pray, 

What do you do at close of day? 

When the world is hushed and still, 

What do you do up on the hill? 
LAMB— 

Little Girl, Fl tell you true, 

This is what [ always do: 

Sleep among the clover white, 

Safe within the shepherd’s sight. 
LITTLE GIRL— 

Little Owlet, tell me, pray, 

What do you do at close of day? 

When the moon sails through the sky, 

What do you do in the branches high? 
owL— 

Little Girl, Ill tell you true, 

This is what I always do: 

Stay awake the whole night through, 

Calling loudly, “Who? Who-o-0?” 
LITTLE GRI— 

Little Doggie, tell me, pray, 

What do you do at close of day? 

When into the house the people go, 

What do you do as night winds blow? 
boG— 

Little Girl, I'll tell you true, 

This is what I always do: 

Watch your house the whole night 

through 

So no harm may come to you. 
ALL— 

Little Girl, now tell us, pray, 

What do you do at close of day 

When the sun has closed its eye 

And twinkling stars shine in the sky? 
LITTLE GIRL-— 

Little friends, I'll tell you true, 

This is what I always do: 

Bid all good night, and go upstairs, 

Undress, wash, and say my prayers. 
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MONTH OF MAY 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Oh, Maytime is the time for me 
When birds sing happy melody, 
And flowers nod in gay new gowns 
To brighten winter-weary towns. 
Dear May, I love your gentle ways; 
Your sunshine-spattered, rain-washed 
days, 

And though you go away too soon 
You pave the way for welcome June! 


I FOUND A SEED 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 
(May be used as a choral reading.) 


I found a seed 

And the seed was a funny one, 

A very, very funny one, 
Brown and white and hard! 

I found a seed, 

And they said if I planted it 

That funny seed would grow, so I 
Went into the yard. 


I found a spade 
And the spade was a heavy one; 
The spade was a heavy one, 
And very, very big. 
I dragged it down 
To the middle of the garden, 
And there the spade and I 
Both began to dig. 


I found a rake 
And the rake was a toothy one, 
A very, very toothy one, 
That just fitted me. 
We made a bed 
For the seed—that rake and I— 
A very, very smoothy one, 
Smooth as it could be. 


I planted the seed 
And it soon began to sprout. 
The seed soon sprouted 
And the weeds did, too. 
I pulled the weeds 
And they dried up to nothingness. 
They dried up to nothing, 
But my plant just grew. 


My plant just grew 

Till it reached to my shoulder. 

My plant just grew 
Till it reached to my hair. 

My plant just grew 

Till it reached to the sky—almost, 

And now I have a sunflower 
Blooming ’way up there! 


VICTORY WHEELS 


PHYLLIS MEAD 


Over our land the wheels are turning, 


Wheels are rumbling, wheels are 
roaring, 

Victory wheels are whizzing, whirl- 
ing, 


Wheels to win the war! 


Tractor wheels on farms are droning, 

Motor wheels on highways, humming, 

Factory wheels are banging, buzzing, 
Wheels to win the war! 


Wheels in giant engines chugging, 

Wheels in watches softly purring, 

Wheels within our nation pushing 
On to win the war! 
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SPRING IN ME 
MARIAN KENNEDY 


The sun is warm, the wind is soft, 
And in our apple tree, 

A little bluebird sings a happy 
Springtime song to me. 


On the lawn, where snow lay deep 
Not many weeks ago, 

A hundred gay and sunny yellow 
Dandelions grow. 


The breeze blows little powdery 
clouds 
Across a sky of blue. 
I feel like singing little tunes 
For spring is in me, too. 


ONE DAY AT NOON 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


A tall giraffe and a short baboon 

Met one day in the woods at noon. 

The short one roared, the other 
stepped high, 

But all they did was just pass by! 


PATRIOTISM 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


(A_ prose recitation for upper- 
grade pupils. It may be given as a 
choral reading.) 


What is patriotism? It is the love 
of one’s country. 

It can be expressed in powerful 
prose, and in the rhythmic cadences 
of poetry. 

It can be expressed through the 
medium of art, in meaningful paint- 
ings and posters. 

It can be expressed in the soul- 
stirring music of our great composers. 

But, in the final analysis, there is 
but one way adequately to express 
patriotism, and that is by converting 
love for one’s country into ACTION! 

True patriotism is that of the man 
who is ready to die for his country. 

True patriotism is that of the man 
or the woman—of the boy or of the 
girl—who is ready to WORK for his 
country: 

WORK—in civilian defense. 

WORK—conserving resources. 

WORK—saving and collecting 
scrap metal, paper, and fats. ‘ 

WORK—keeping one’s self physi- 
cally fit and mentally alert. 

WORK—contributing to such 
helpful agencies as the Red Cross 
and the U.S.O. . 

So, if you would show that you 
possess true patriotism, get into ac- 
tion today! 

Do your share of the work that 
needs doing! 

Then, when the war has been won, 
you can look into the eyes of your 
fellow patriots— 

The soldiers, the WACS; the sailors, 
the WAVES; and the valiant ma- 
rines— 

And you will be able to say with 
them: 

“Land of the free, we love you.” 

Love for one’s country expressed 
in terms of helpful activity— 

That is the true interpretation of 
patriotism! 


SING WITH AMERICA! 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ANNA 5S. MESSIMER 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, George B. McClellan School, Trenton, New Jerse) 


You may wish to use this pageant with its patriotic 
theme in your celebration of National Music Week. It 
utilizes a variety of music, and can be easily produced. 


HIS program integrates social 
T studies, music, fine and indus- 

trial arts, physical education, 
English, and reading. It gives ample 
opportunity for good teamwork and 
provides purposeful activity for every 
member of the class. 

Instrumental selections may be sub- 
stituted for some of the vocal num- 
bers, and other appropriate songs may 
be used in place of those designated. 
Care should be taken, however, not 
to lose the sequence and unity of 
thought, and not to sacrifice the pa- 
triotic note stressed in this arrange- 
ment. Group songs are indicated by 
the phrase “song by school.” Cir- 
cumstances will determine whether 
the whole school or a choral group 
sings these songs. 7 

Visitors may he given programs if 
desired. Making these program. far- 
nishes an istezesting class projecce. 


THE PROGRAM 


CHAIRMAN—From the moment our 
Pilgrim forefathers set foot on the 
shores of the New World, music has 
recurred through our nation’s history 
like the refrain of a song. Trials, 
tragedies, and triumphs have visited 
eur people, but during the building 
of the nation, music has never died. 
America sings! She will always sing! 
Her heart is attuned to the rhythm 
of the sea and the melody of winds 
on forest-covered mountain slopes. 
From her songs she draws strength 
and hope. We are Americans! We 
can help America! We can sing with 
her, and keep on singing, even while 
our gallant men are far away, fight- 
ing to preserve freedom and to restore 
peace throughout the world. 

(Song by school—‘America the 
Beautiful.” ) 

CHAIRMAN—The Pilgrims landed 
on the New England shores in 1620. 
They were few in number, without 
homes, and alone on a _ rock-bound 
coast; but they were not afraid. They 
prayed and they sang and their pray- 
ers and songs comforted them. 

(Stage curtains open, disclosing 
Pilgrim scene—fireplace, cradle, and 
spinning wheel to give atmos phere— 
Pilgrim Mother rocks her baby.) 

(Solo by Pilgrim Mother—“Golden 
Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes.”’) 

(Curtains close slowly.) 

(Song by Pilgrim Group in front 
of curtains—“Old Hundredth.”) 

CHAIRMAN—Now we look back 
with interest upon the Colonial Peri- 
od in our nation’s history. The white 
wigs and satin knee breeches worn by 
the men of that time and the volumi- 
nous skirts of the ladies were very 
picturesque. Everyone is familiar 
with the minuet, which was played 


and danced at parties in George 
Washington’s time. 

(Curtains open, showing colonial 
background.) 

(Colonial Dancers enter and dance 
to the music of “Minuet.”) 

(Curtains close slowly.) 

(Song by school—“Hail, Colum- 
bia!) 

CHAIRMAN—Opening up the West 
was another important period in our 
nation’s history. Pioneers risked their 
lives to push through dangerous bar- 
riers. Covered wagons rolled west- 
ward. Brave women went along to 
set up homes in patches of cleared 
wilderness. Campfires glowed on the 
prairies, and many lives were lost in 
battles with the Indians. It was nat- 
ural that these people should think 
and sing of the homes they left be- 
nind, One favorite song of the pio- 
neers was “Home, Sweet Home,” 

(Clatter of horses’ hoofs heard 
from backstage. Curtains open, re- 
vealing campfire scene. Backdrop 
shows covered wagon. Pioneer Group 
is gathered around the fire.) 

(Song by Pioneer Growp—‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’) 

(Curtains close.) 

(Song by school—“Stout Hearted 
Men.”) 

CHAIRMAN—The southern planta- 
tion songs, immortalized by Stephen 
Foster, have a very special place in 
our nation’s music. 

(Song by school—“Old Folks at 
Home.”) 

(Curtains open, showing plantation 
scene. Negro Workers are filling bas- 
kets with cotton bolls. Harmonica 
music if talent permits. A jig may 
be featured if desired.) 

(Song by Negro Workers—“Old 
Black Joe.) 

(Curtains close.) 

(Song by school—*Keller’s Amer- 
ican Hymn.”) (Continued on page 59) 








CHARACTERS 


CHAIRMAN 

PILGRIM MOTHER 
PILGRIM GROUP 
COLONIAL DANCERS 
PIONEER GROUP 
NEGRO WORKERS 
BOY SCOUTS 

GIRL SCOUTS 
GODDESS OF LIBERTY 


SETTING 
The stage is bare with a neu- 
tral-colored cyclorama or back- 
drop. Suggestive scenery and 
properties are introduced to create 


suitable settings for certain songs. 
These are indicated in the text. 
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ON A MAY MORNING 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J]. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


GIRLS BOYS GIRLS BOYS 


Wake ear - ly some morn - ing in May To hear the cho - rus ring - ing. The sun peeps up to say “Good day!” A roost - er ] 





ALL GIRLS - BOYS ho 


crows from far a-way, And the birds have start -ed sing - ing. Though no one gives a sig-nal to be-gin This cheer - ful he! 





\¢ 


r | ij ; 


morn-ing song, Each bird can tell just when he should come in, And war-bles clear and strong. The wren will al - most 





cia! 

to. 
BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS » 
ger 
me 
wit 
7 Th 


cor 


. 
burst his ti-ny throat To greet the ris-ing sun. The crow is sure to add a lust -y note That is his on-ly one. Each bird knows the 
wai 
sta 


x : . 

when to start his meas - ure, Sings his tune by heart with pleas- ure. What can be more glad and gay than the birds in May! a 
° ° 

ide 


wor 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





SILHOUETTES 
KATHRYN LAKE 


NDIVIDUAL silhouettes of the pupils 
| in your class make inexpensive, yet 
very personal and attractive, gifts for 
Mother’s Day. 

Tack a piece of white paper on the 
wall. Have a child stand sideways to 


it, and, with the aid of a flashlight, or, 


a light bulb on an extension cord, cast 
the shadow of his profile on the paper. 
Draw around the shadow. The sil- 
houette may then be traced on black 
paper, Cut out, and mounted on white 
paper. 

With a large class, a teacher may 
not have time to trace all the pictures, 
but the process is so simple that some 
of the more capable children may 
help to draw the silhouettes, 


CLEAN HANDS 


SADIA M. BIBELHFIMER 


F" cleanliness inspection the pupils 
in my rural school take turns 
weekly in making the examinations. 
Each morning, and again after the 
noon intermission, either a girl or a 
boy checks all the pupils caretully for 
clean hands and fingernails, and then 
reports to the teacher. 

So concerned have the children be- 
come about hand cleanliness that a 
pupil seldom needs to be sent to wash 
his hands in the washbasin after the 
bell rings. 

No prizes or rewards are offered. 
The children learn that for health 
reasons, as well as for the sake of pro- 
moting and maintaining pleasant so- 
cial relations, we owe this cleanliness 
to ourselves and to one another. 

Interest thus aroused in the matter 
of personal obligations affecting the 
general good has served as an effective 
medium for correlating health studies 
with lessons on civic responsibilities. 
Through this understandable policy of 
consideration for the welfare of all, 
the children learn to formulate—for 
wartime and all time—their own high 
standards for exemplary citizenship. 


WHAT AND WHERE 


MARY E. LOCKARD 


J FIND children enthusiastic about 
a “What and Where” game in ge- 
ography. Each pupil brings a list of 
questions, such as: “What and where 
is Gibraltar?” “What and where is 
New Guinea?” 

If a pupil asks a question that none 
of the class can answer, it is written 
on the blackboard as an assignment 
for the next day. 

This game is an aid in map study, 
for it helps to fix locations in the 
Pupils’ minds. Sometimes we choose 
sides and conduct the contest as we 
would a spelling match. 
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SOMETHING TO LEARN ABOUT MAY 


MARGARET E, 


. Is May a summer month? 
. Write “May” on the blackboard. 
Write today’s date. 

4. What day of the week is it? 

§. Who has a birthday in May? 

6. On what day of the week does 
the first of May come? 

7. What two events do we cele- 
brate on the first of May? 

8. When is National Music Week 
observed? 

9. When is Mother's Day? 
the date on the blackboard. 


same day every year? 


wlio = 


Write 
Is it the 


PARRY 
10. Whac is T Am an American 
Day? When does it come? 

11. Flow many full weeks are there 
in May? Hlow many days are left over? 

12. Point to the days of the week 
and name them. 

13. Why do you like May? 

14. Will next month begin on a 
school day? 

15. Which days of the week occur 
five times in May? 

16. When is Memorial Day ob- 
served? Whom do we remember on 
that day? Is it a national holiday? 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

Please observe the following rules. 

Place your name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 


WITH mail facilities now overbur- 
dened and postal clerks busier than 
ever, it seems wise to eliminate the 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


Club Exchange 


first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s. ) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 815” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing, (lf 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


Club Exchange department from 
Tric Instructor. We plan to re- 
sume it with the return of peace. 





WORD STUDY 


IRENE ZEHR 


i my second-graders complete 
a reader, they enjoy using the 
word list for a drill conducted like 
a spelling match. Each child opens 
his book to the list, and when his 
turn comes he pronounces a word. If 
he misses, he goes to the foot of the 
class and each child moves up one 
place. This continues until the entire 
list is covered. 

Sometimes we go over the list sev- 
eral times. Through this practice, 
the slower childern learn words that 
otherwise they would not know. 


EXTRA WORK 


ETHEL JOUNSON 


E* tA Work for Good Students”— 
this heading, displayed on the 
blackboard above interesting assign- 
ments or special handcraft sugges- 
Lions, Cncourages my pupils to finish 
their regular work speedily, Being 
classified as “wood students” who are 
doing more work than the average 
appeals to their pride. 

This plan tends to improve the 
children’s conduct, because they know 
what they can do when their regular 
assignments are finished. I explain 
that such extra work, supplementing 
the regular daily work, helps their 
ratings both directly and indirectly. 


GIFTS OF WOOD 


EDITH NICHOLS 


| ee year I let each of my pupils 
make at least one article out of 
wood, using a coping saw. I believe 
this project is enjoyed more than any 
other. We usually do the work be- 
fore Mother’s Day and the things that 
are made are used as gifts at that 
time. 

Living in a town where there is a 
mill which manufactures wood prod- 
ucts, I am able to get small pieces of 
discarded wood that are just right for 
the purpose. 

From a variety of patterns which | 
have collected, each pupil chooses 
what he wishes to make. Some of the 
things which we made last year were 
book ends, holders for whisk brooms, 
toothbrush holders, racks with hooks 
for hot-dish holders, doorstops, and 
mantel ornaments. From a pattern 
traced on wood, the article is cut out 
with the saw, and sandpapered until 
it is smooth. It is then ready to be 
painted with enamel in bright colors. 
(Often the pupils bring leftover 
paint from home.) 

Ten of the best examples, exhibited 
at the county fair, brought us a first 
prize. The money we received en- 
abled us to purchase materials which 
otherwise we could not have had. 
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How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


FREE 16-page Booklet “EDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE” 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


. 
Please send me copies of ‘Education for the Air Age which lists free and 


inexpensive materials for teachers 


Name 
Address 
Grade Taught 
70 
‘ ;y Y wy . , ” , ww, 
FREE “tow TO MAKE COSTUMES” BOOKLET 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Please send me Free copy of “How to Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants.’ 
Name 
Address 
Position and Grade School a 
1-54 


QUIZ BOOK own RAILROADS AND RAILROADING 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C 


| am a teacher at School. Please send me a copy of your 


question-and-answer book entitled “Quiz on Railroads and Railroading 


Name 


FREE pookiet on How 


F. E. COMPTON G CO., 1001 


rO USE YOUR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me your interesting booklet Learning to Use Your Encyclopedia sent free t 


teachers 


Name 


FREE 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


rEACHING AID—BOOKLET ON NUTRITION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


Please send me 
Strong.” 


copies of your newly revised booklet, “Help Make America 


Name School 


FREE INFORMATION ABOUT T.C.U/'s 10-WAY PROTECTION 


T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska 


1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s 
sickness, and quarantine 


“10-Way Protection” Policy against accident 


(No agent will call.) 


Name 
Address 
’ N-18 
| . AB My : , ; ; . 
FREE University of Minnesota SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Director of Summer Sessions 
705 Administration Building, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
| exepect to attend Summer School this year Please send me your complete bulletin. 
Name 
Address 
74 
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MEAT, POULTRY, 
FISH, OR EGGS... 


or dried beans, peas, 
nuts, or peanu? butter 


BLACKBOARD NUTRITION LESSON 


FOR MAY 


Every Day Eat Basic Foods 
from Each Group in the Circle 


Two segments from the Revised U.S. Nutrition Chart appear 
on these pages. For a complete chart in color, 22” x 18”, 
like the one shown in miniature below, write 
office of the Food Distribution Administration, See list, page 57. 


to the nearest 









Ay o> w . 
/ e Sissy 


cy SuTTER AND 
/ SORTIFIG® MaRGaRine 


(wth wbbed Vrmmen a) 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES. 





Ons «GES, TOMATOES, 
Gaarerauit... 


= ‘ebeege oF soled greens 







MULK 2ND 
MILK PRODUCTS... 





























% 
FREE Preview of Motion Picture Classroom Teaching Aids 
FILMSETS, INCORPORATED, 1956 North Seminary Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me two typical Classroom Films from your “Filmsets Film Library” on Economic 
(food, sheiter, clothing) and Place Geography; also Illustrated Teachers’ Manual and Lesson 
Guide. May be returned in good condition within Ten Days. No charge. No obligation 
Attach school letterhead. (Filmsets, Incorporated, is affiliated with DeVry Corporation.) 


Name__ 


Address 
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How to Use These Coupons 
Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. HHH 
| 
fp aa ae ee ee ee a en 
| FREE coior REPRODUCTION OF HISTORIC SCENE 
| UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Room 1123, Omaha 2, Nebraska | 
Please send me a color reproduction (1412" x 20’), suitable for framing, of the scene from | 
| Cecil B. DeMille’s Paramount production, “Union Pacific,” which is shown on the back 
cover of this month’s INSTRUCTOR | 
| 
| Name — j 
Address ns = 
Ma { 
BREAD, FLOUR, i ieseate ten eninteeead ete ties es ech amet ania eae ieee ae | 
| 
AND CEREALS... FREE 1944 WEBSTER ELEMENTARY WORKBOOK CATALOG 
| WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri | 
Natural whole grain— | Please send me my copy of your 1944 Elementary Workbook Catalog, listing 105 titles of | 
or enriched or restored | Webster Workbooks and Seatwork Books | 
| UTI. xincsccousssocasrcsensenaepetatie tina eee esi sibel teed agpantin sidan caine etndaeledaadaadaiadiiiaiiaainiial | 
| 
Address 
| A 75 | 
en Oe ere ee ee ne ee ee ee ee en ee ee ee l 
Vi ° F ee H | d U FREE Book OF IDEAS ON HOME SEWING 
itamin airics Cc pe S | NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 18, Memphis |, Tenn (Dept. 30) | 
| Please send me (up to 25) copies of the booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home | 
MARY E. WADE —- ! 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Nowata, Oklahoma | ‘iii | 
| | 
ITAMIN “fairies” helped our first grade to understand the , Address “ | 
need for eating the right foods. We talked about three seoeeivesdipe itensibentvestenietaatoestaeatestentantententantentententententententendtan | 
families of fairies that wi ‘Ip us all if we will let them. : tate , = 
families of fairies chat will help us all if we will let | HANDCRAFT IDEAS ror EVERY GRADE LEVEL | 
The fairies cannot be seen, but their houses can, and, strangely 
enough, in order to get their help, we eat their houses! Their F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. | 
family names are Vitamin A, Vitamin B, and Vitamin C. Their Please send me a copy of “\The Instructor Handcraft Book.” | enclose $1.00 in full payment. | 
houses are the kinds of food containing these vitamins | en a a 
e a > ‘ se Vis . 
We found out what each one of these vitamin fairies will do for | | 
Name... 
us, and learned three short slogans to help us remember. | | 
Vitamin A is the keep-you-well vitamin. | | 
re ° ° Py ° ° ° Address _ 
Vitamin B is the growing-and-going vitamin. | “19 | 
Vitamin C makes good teeth. ES OR AES SEE APE EE SY LN OR Oe aimed 
° \ 
These slogans were used for penmanship lessons. Art lessons FREE For BULLETIN-BOARD POSTING l 
consisted of drawing the simpler fruits and vegetables. Sheets of LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD, Louisville, Kentucky 
“y 12 ; satis a 
18" x 12 newsprint were folded to make four page booklets. | Please send me, without cost, a reprint of your factual message entitled ‘‘Who Profits Most?” | 
Each of the slogans headed a page. On different days, lists of as shown in your advertisement on page 49 of this issue 
foods containing vitamins A, B, and C were placed on the black- 
board. These were copied by the children, who took them home Name : ; 
and asked their mothers to help them find colored pictures of the | 
foods. Later these were pasted in the booklets. On the last page | Address 
. ra a? a . . r , 
we pasted copies of a nutrition chart issued by the Meat Institute eee ee poe — | 
of America. Attractive covers were made. At an assembly the | a . . | 
= ; SEAT ZADY TO HECTOGRAP 
booklets were displayed, and pupils told the story of the three SEATWORK  keapy To HECTOGRAPH | 
vitamins. A mother gave a short talk on nutrition. | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. | 
Our activity aroused interest in the homes. Mothers asked for | Please send me one copy of “Hectographed Seatwork for Primary Grades.” 
information on balanced diets. Children changed their eating | Se LT Se CHER. 1 See ae ae Eran See, Sane any CSRs | 
habits, analyzing school lunches to discover the vitamin content. 
. Name : , : ‘ pepeneneesocnnmnequeauee 
| | 
— = Address 
= = May iN 28 
= | --_____________-__ lnm nn nn ! 
, | TEACH SAFETY with stick-FIGURE POSTERS ) FREE cyart, “EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY"—NO. 9 
| | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. | SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. j 
06 F ; 
| | Please send me the material checked below. | enclose $ in full payment. | . earl Ave., 0.0. Ben 1607, Pittsburgh 30, Penneyivenie | 
| | C) “Safety Posters—i’’ (20 posters) / Each group of 20 posters, $1.00; Send me the ninth of your series of Wall Charts on Everyday Electricity, which shows the 
“Safety Posters—il’’ (20 posters) N only $.80 to INSTRUCTOR subscribers. | parts of the Electric Elevator and explains how they work | 
| | 
| Name — sisnenicetsitininiaittinanstinddiaitidila | Name - | 
| 
| | CO scicaisinnanranindenasaennnicie tennessee iaaminteane — | Address 
J a May-!N-56 | V 16 i 
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UTENSIL RACKS 


MARION BARBER 


A useruL Mother's Day gift is a 
wooden rack for cooking spoons 
and similar utensils, which can be fas- 
tened to the kitchen wall. To make 
such a rack, two boards are needed, 
13” x 2” x %”, the other 14” 
x 3” x 4”; also six small nails. 

Beginning 


one 


,” from one horizontal 


»/ 


edge of the 13” board, and 24,” from 
one end, bore a hole having a diam- 
eter to fit the spoon handles. With a 
knife, make a slanting cut from the 
edge of the board to the hole wide 
enough to allow the narrow part of a 
spoon handle to slip through. When 
the spoon drops into place, the larger 
part of the handle will be held by the 
rim of the Make four more 
holes and slits in the board, 2” apart. 
The 14” board is used as a back- 
board, to which the other is nailed 
A nail at each end 
of the backboard makes it ready to 
put up. Of course it should be paint 
ed to with the kitchen 
color scheme at home, and a simple 
design may be adde.' if desired. 


he dle. 


at right angles. 


harmonize 


SAVE SCRAP PAPER 


MARGARET KING 


1 INTEREST my pupils in saving 
scrap paper, | brought to school 
large paper grocery bags or laundry 
bags and put them in the wastebasket 
as a kind of lining. Clean wastepaper 
was thrown into the bag, and when 
the bag was full it was tied and re- 
placed by another. 
saved paper which otherwise might 
have been burned. 


In this way we 


LETTER GAMES 
JEANNETTE B. 
\W/ tut a box of cardboard letters 
purchased at a ten-cent store, 


or made by the children, several vood 


ROSENFELD 


games can be played. 

1. Put alli 
on the table. 
letters and with them makes as many 
In about five min- 


} 
letters face downward 


Each child draws ten 


words as he can. 
utes, ten more letters are drawn by 
each child. The one who builds five 
words first is the winner, 

2. This game may be modified tor 
older children by allowing them to 
take away words from one another 
when they can make a different word 
by adding one letter. For example: 
star—add ¢ to make s/are; pay—add 
! to make play. 

3. Players take turns in drawing 
letters one at a time and 


them face upward on the table. If a 


putting 


player sees that any word can be made 
from letters on the table, he calls out 
the word, and at the same time builds 
it. Players can make new 
words or add a another 
child’s word and change it. 


either 
let ter to 
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UP-TO-DATE MAPS 


LUCILLE EVERLY 

~ a world at war, most geography- 

book maps are hopelessly out of 
date. It seems useless to teach ge 
ography without letting children see 
what changes have taken place, so I 
always use up-to-date maps along 
with the regular material in books. 

Newspapers and magazines fre 
quently have very good maps of var- 
ious parts of the world. To keep 
these maps ready for instant use, | 
put them on an old roller shade. The 
easiest way to attach a map is to ap- 
ply varnish to the shade, put on the 
map, and then varnish over it. When 
the shade is dry, it may be rolled up 
and hung on the wall. 

In a comparatively time, 
maps representing regions in all parts 


short 


of the world may be collected. 


BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 


AMY ]. KING 


HENEVER possible, | take a 
W “busman’s holiday” by visit 
ing some teacher who is working with 
the same grade as mine or with kin 
dred subjects. | never fail to return 
with two or three ideas—perhaps a 
new ipproach to an old subject, in 
interesting slant on a problem, or a 
new way of displaying material. 

Every teacher has some special en 
thusiasm. Tap it and you are bound 
to draw something that will reward 


you for visiting a colleagues room. 


MUSIC PIN-UPS 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 

Y puptis drew a music staff with 

black crayon on the 
side of a strip of wallpaper four feet 
long, making the lines an inch apart. 
The paper was thumbtacked to a bul- 
letin board. Then music characters 
were cut in appropriate size, from 
black construction paper, and pinned 
on the staff. Besides adding interest 
to music work, the large staff was an 
aid in making original songs. 


reverse 


SEWING KITS 


IRIS HOWELL 


Y Fist grade made sewing kits 

for their mothers from cold- 
cream jars, combined with bits of rib- 
bon and lace, small artificial flowers. 
silk material, and a little cotton. We 
washed each jar and painted the edge 
ot the metal top with gold or silver 
paint. In the lid we punched two 
holes, using a hammer and nail. We 
cut silk for a pincushion to fit the lid, 
stuffed the cushion with cotton, and 
sewed it on top of the lid, running 
To make 


the cushion more attractive and to 


thread through the holes. 


cover our stitches, we fastened on a 
tiny ribbon bow, a small flower, or a 
bit of lace. Each kit held a tape 
measure, a thimble, needles, and one 
or more spools of thread, depending 
They were inexpensive, 
ittractive, useful gifts, an excellent 
choice for Mother's Day. 


on its size. 


A MAY BASKET 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 





E 


gue: a six-inch lace paper doily, 
construction paper of any de 
sired color, and wax paper, one can 
make a very pretty May basket 

Cut a six-inch circle of construc 
tion paper and a circle of wax paper 
slightly smaller. On one side of the 
construction paper, paste the wax pa- 
per; on the other side, paste the doily. 
The doily may be colored with crayon. 

When the paste has dried, fold the 
circles through the center, doily side 
Untold, 
and on the crease AB (see diagram), 
measure in 1°4” from each end. On 


out, forming half circles. 


the circle, mark points D and D’, 
each 1°.” from A in a straight line; 
sumilarly mark C and C’. Fold out- 
ward A’D and A’D’; B’C and B’C’. 
Fold inward AA’ and BB’. 

Cut a piece of construction paper 
5” x '.4” and paste it on the basket 
at E and E to form a handle. 

Fill the basket with spring flowers 
or small candies to hang on a friend's 
The wax 
paper will protect the basket from the 
prevent the 


door on May Day morning. 


moist flower stems, or 


candy from sticking. 





PRESCHOOL PARTY 


DOROTHY OVERHEUL 


ie Is a good plan in the spring to 
entertain the children who expect 
to enter school for the first time in 
September, together with the mothers 
of these prospective pupils. The 
teacher can arrange a few games and 
songs for the little visitors. 

Show the children various things 
about the room to interest them in 
school. Discuss with the mothers 
plans which you wish to carry out in 
the fall. Lastly serve simple refresh- 
ments, having some mothers assist, 

This plan helps to make adjust. 
ments between the home and _ the 
school, and provides a way in which a 
good home-relations program can be 
carried out. 


BIRDS AND ENGLISH 


FDITH L. PETERSON 


Y FIRST- and second-grade pupils 

learn to recognize birds partly 
through seeing pictures of them and 
partly through coloring prints which 
they get from the Junior Audubon 
Society and the hectographed copies 
of several other species that I prepare 
tor them. Pictures of the birds are 
kept on the bulletin board for some 
time. 

[ integrate language and bird study 
as follows. The children sit where 
they can see the pictures easily. | 
then ask different ones to look away 
from the pictures, tell us one bird 
which they saw, and briefly describe 
it. They may say, “I saw a scarlet 
tanager. It was red with black wings.” 
Or, “I saw an oriole. . 
and black.” 

This practice helps in sentence for- 
mation and in the correct use of saw, 
as well as in bird recognition. 


It was orange 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


yr of our’ best pupils, the most 
popular girl in the grade, had 
just moved away. During a discus- 
sion the next day, I asked the pupils 
to think silently awhile about Mary. 
Then each one was to write down on 
paper why he or she liked Mary and 
why most people liked her. . 
After examining the results, which 
were very revealing, I copied on the 
blackboard the worth-while 
comments: always a good sport; nev- 


most 


er tattles; lots of fun; nice to every- 
body; ready to help others; always 
looks nice; knows lots of things t 
do; doesn’t want always. to be first; 
plays square; polite; never gets cross. 

Each term I use this idea, except 
that I do not mention any one person. 
[ merely ask my pupils what they like 
best in other children. This helps 
them to check on their own claims 
to popularity. 
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Who Putts Most 


from L&N Service? 


In the 94 years of its life the L & N 
has aided in the enormous develop- 
ment of the South and welded together 
a wide expanse of Southern territory. 


Its contribution in taxes to the support 
of government, including schools and 
highways—its purchases as well as 
those of its employes—its movement 
of traffic in peacetimes and its essen- 
tial service in wartime—all have inured 
to the great benefit of the general 
public. It now moves a ton of average 
freight—coal to cologne—one mile 
for less than one cent, the price of 
sending a post card. 


Who got the lion’s share of its 1943 
gross revenues—the greatest year in 


BUY WAR BONDS 


its history? Read the astonishing 

figures: 

$77,500,000 to 33,000 employes as wages 
and salaries 

$68,000,000 to National, State and Local 
Government as taxes 

$34,400,000 to industry for materials and 
supplies 

$8,350,000 to bondholders as interest 

$8,190,000 to stockholders as dividends 


Note that 8,000 L & N stockholders 
in 47 states received in dividends only 
about one-ninth of what went to the 
workers, and about one-eighth of what 
was paid in taxes. Does any other 
private industry come so nearly to 
being of the people, by the people, for 
the people? 


FOR VICTORY 
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Yesterday... Today... Tomorrow 





The immediate purpose of the Old 
Reliable is to help in winning this 
ghastly war. It is already looking for- 
ward to postwar improvements and 
modernized service. It asks no selfish 
favors, but only treatment equal to 
that given its competitors—and in 
keeping with its public usefulness; 


President 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 




















YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 











To what magazines could our science 
club, composed of teachers in the first 
nine grades, profitably subscribe? 


The following will be helpful. 

School Science and Mathematics 
(7633 Calumet Ave., Chicago) con 
tains much that will interest science 
teachers in clementary schools, al- 
though it includes high-school science 
and mathematics, 

Science Education (College Station, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma) is probably the 
most desirable magazine for your 
needs. It digests the latest books and 
articles on elementary-school science 
teaching and presents a résumé of 
the important research that is being 
done in the teaching of science. 
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In which grade of the elementary school 
do you suggest teaching a unit on con- 
servation? 


My answer to your question is a 
personal opinion and is not based on 
the results of any research, There 
are, first of all, many problems of 
varying difficulty involved in the 
study of conservation. For example, 
such a problem as “Why should we 
protect bird life?” can be more easily 
understood than “How is fucl wasted 
and how can it be conserved?” Con 
sequently a decision as to grade level 
depends, partly, on the phase of con- 
servation you wish to teach, 

Whether or not the subject matter 
of conservation should be assembled 
in one unit or distributed as separate 
problems in several units is also open 
to debate. Probably conservation of 
fuels is best studied when the prob 
lem of fire, its control and uses, is 
under consideration; and the prob 
lems of conservation of human life 
and energy, when units on health are 
being taught. If such a procedure 
is followed, the grade placement of 
the associated units automatically 
determines where conservation shall 
be taught. 

Some schools teach conservation in 
this manner, and then summarize the 
whole problem at the end of the 
clementary-school science program by 
taking up, in the sixth grade, a unit 
on conservation as such. 

Whatever practice is followed, 
children should be exposed frequently 
to variéus phases of the problem of 
conservation. Such experiences should 
be as practical as possible, should be 
accompanied by visits to places where 
attempts are being made to conserve 
materials, and should emphasize the 
part which the pupils can play. Mo- 
tion pictures may be used to con 
siderable advantage. 
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handwriting and spelling 


g), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 


if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that ficld, in care of THe INstructor, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will appear in this department, 


or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 











Please mention some methods to help me 
teach language to pupils in the first 
three grades, 


In the first two grades, at least, 
there should be no separate language 
period, Enough language opportuni 
ties are provided by the conversa- 
tions and discussions that precede and 
follow reading or listening to poems 
and tales in the literature period, 
plan-making for an activity period, 
dramatizations, and a conversational 
exchange of experiences. 

By means of these informal expe- 
riences, which may occur at any time 
during the day, the children add to 
their vocabulary, learn to organize 
their thinking, learn to speak in com 
plete sentences, and gain in the abil 
ity to speak with ease when in a 
group. Throughout the day, the teach- 
er should guide the pupils to clear 
enunciation, correct pronunciation, 
and improved sentence structure. 

In third grade the pupils should 
have about the same types of lan- 
guage experiences. There may also be 
some provision for drill on a few of 
the more common forms of correct 
usage—for pupils who really make 
mistakes—and definite instruction in 
written expression. Copywork and 
dictation (stories dictated to the 
teacher by the children) may be 
stressed in the first two grades, and 
short, original paragraphs in the third. 

Details of such teaching are given in 
Language in the Elementary School, 
by Paul Gordon McKee (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston; $2.25), and in 
Directing Learning in the Language 
Arts, Part I, by Mildred A. Dawson 
(published by the author at Univer 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville; $1.00). 


oe 


| have heard “social objectives” for 
teaching handwriting spoken of. What 
are some of them? 


The social objectives are (1) to 
create in the children a feeling of 
responsibility for using good hand- 
writing in all their written communi- 
cations, and (2) to provide suthcient 
opportunities for the children to em- 
ploy this skill in social ways, such as 
writing letters and stories for others 
to read. Detailed objectives—both 
academic and social—can be found in 
Farly Childhood Education, by Ruby 
Minor (D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., New York; $3.00). 





How should children be taught to recog- 
nize the new words that they encounter 
in their reading? 


No one recognition technique can 
be used exclusively. The use of con- 
text clues, though not always usable, 
is frequently effective, and pupils 
should be taught to use this tech- 
nique. The visual analysis of words, 
which involves recognizing some gen- 
eral or striking characteristics, or 
finding familiar words, known parts, 
syllables, or phonctic elements within 
longer words, has many possibilities 
and practical applications. 

Children should be taught to use 
cach of the attacks upon unknown 
words at appropriate times. Specific 
instruction for using each technique 
as a tool should be definitely provided 
in a well-planned reading program. 

You will find a more extended and 
detailed discussion of this problem in 
the book Teaching the Child to Reed, 
by Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond (The 
Macmillan Co., New York; $3.00). 


Sf 


Please enumerate the basic fundamen- 
tals that should be considered in teach- 
ing phonics. 


The fundamentals of teaching 
phonics may be stated as follows: 

1. Teach a number of sight words. 

2. When pupils are aware of, and 
comment on, word similarities, atten- 
tion may be directed to the phonetic 
elements of these words. 

3. When these phonetic elements 
are understood, they may be applied 
to unknown words and used in “un- 
locking” these new words. 

4. The phonetic clements should 
be taken from the words which pu- 
pils have met frequently in their 
reading. 

§. The elements should be applied 
to words which are to be met at once 
or very soon in the reading situations. 

6. Instruction in phonics should be 
carried on when and as needed at each 
grade level. 

7. Phonics should be regarded by 
the teacher as a tool, which her pupils 
should be guided in using skillfully. 

8. Phonics should not be taught 
unrelated to reading, but as a part of 
the reading program. If phonic skill 
is to function, pupils must be shown 
how and when to use the skill and be 
encouraged to depend on it on all 
appropriate occasions. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 











Is it correct to count “one and two and” 
when the measure signature is ? and 
each measure has four eighth notes? 


No, it is not correct. If “one and 
two and” is expressed, four pulses 
or beats are really felt, as though 
the measure signature were 4. To 
help pupils get the true feeling of 
two tones when there is one beat, 
have them tap the time, using the 
index finger. The first tone should 
be sung with the beat, and the finger 
should be held down while the second 
tone is sung. This is very clearly ex- 
plained in the Hollis Dann Teacher’; 
Manual (American Book Co., New 
York; $1.20). 
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Should children be expected to sing 
“up to pitch” at all times, never flatting 
a selection? 


Yes, even in the lower grades chil- 
dren can be taught to sing their little 
songs accurately in tune and up to 
pitch. By constant use of the pitch 
pipe, which is more reliable than a 
piano, by careful listening on the part 
of the children, and by conscientious 
leading on the part of the teacher, a 
correct sense of pitch can, and should 
be, established—the earlier the better. 
If the children are taught to use a 
light tone and to relax the muscles of 
their throats and tongues, you will 
find that they are less likely to sing 
off pitch. 


e 


I should like to know an effective way 
to teach a group of children two-part 
singing. 

For years our two-part singing w3s 
not wholly successful. Our procedure 
was to divide a class in the middle, 
having those on the left sing the up- 
per part and those on the right sing 
the lower, alternating this procedure 
1s we continued. I found that there 
were always some who sang the upper 
part when their group was sup 
to be singing the lower part. Some 
sang neither upper nor lower, mum- 
bling along in almost a monotone, 
unable to get into either part. 

I finally hit upon a plan that has 
proved successful. We have the en- 
tire class learn the lower part. Then 
we have as few as four true singefs 
carry the upper part while all the rest 
sing the lower. We keep this up, us 
ing plenty of easy material, until the 
entire class is able to carry the lower 
part consistently. This accomplished, 
we can divide the group in any Way 
we wish. Asa result, we now have 
the best two-part singing we have 
ever had. 
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WAR JOBS WITH ACTION 


The railroads are being called upon 
to do the biggest transportation job in 
all history — twice as big as in the first 


World War — and still growing. 


You can help do this job. Railroads 
must have more workers — keen. 
alert people to do real, responsible, 


vital war work. 


When you take one of these jobs you 
will really be serving the armed 
forces. For the great bulk of every- 
thing the Army and Navy use moves 


by rail, 


You will be helping keep the food 
and fighting equipment flowing to the 


battle fronts. 


And there’s so much of that and 
other vital traffic to be carried that a 
loaded freight train must be started 


off on its run every four seconds. 


This takes people — people to main- 
tain tracks and signals. to repair cars 
and engines, to man offices and sta- 


tions, to operate yards, 


Every job has a direct bearing on 
winning the war. You work for 
quicker victory when you work for 


the railroads. 


Ask any railroad office or agent — any 
office of the Railroad Retirement 
Board—or the United 

States 


Employment 


Service. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Reprinted from 
Kate Greenaway’s 
Spelling Book 
1 RRS 


A 
Helpful 
Hint 

for 

You 


You know your 
own highly specialized field and 





if others understood it as well, 
appreciation for your important, 
necessary work would never be 
taken for granted. 





In a sense, although there is 


no comparison, this is the way | 
we feel about our product. We 
are referring to Chewing Gum 
—supposedly a little, unimpor- 
tant thing, by some teachers 
once held almost in contempt 
because it has appeared to them 
so useless. . . . It is not useless, 
as the War has brought out. 
And after the War, we hope 
it proves a similar help to you 
instead of the old pre-war 





annoyance. Especially we were 


thinking how it might suggest 
something to help you benefit 
homework morale and home- 
study results. 


It is this wise: hard, stalwart 
seabees, pilots, navigators, gun- 
ners—our men in subs, tanks 
. . « literally millions and mil- 
lions of our fighters and war 
workers today use Chewing 
Gum because they have need for 
it. We are told the chewing 
seems to aid concentration and 
help keep their minds awake. 
Also makes them feel that it 
helps them get done distasteful 
or monotonous jobs that much 


easier and smoother. 


@ Now this little editorial ts not to 


increase the demand for Wreigley’s 
Spearmint. A quality Gum such as this 
is taken by our Armed Forces in such 
quantity, there is already a civilian 
shortage. And we can not make more 
under present conditions unless we 
cheapen quality which we will not do. 
But we do hope through its usefulness 
to increase respect for our product and 
that this may serve someday as a help- 


ful, useful tip for you 


















DRAWING THE CURTAIN ON THE STAGE OF LIFE 


For BOYS and GIRLS of 
The PRIMARY 
GRADES 


eE 


When children of primary school age begin to wonder at the marvels 
of the world about them, you can appreciate the satisfaction they will 
enjoy in seeing ERPI Classroom Films, which “bring the world to 


the classroom.” 


Imagine how young children, surrounded by their own little world, 
respond as the curtain on the stage of life is drawn — and behold — 
they see ERPI’s masterful film “Common Animals of the Woods.” 

This film takes the children right into the woods and shows them how 
various small animals live. They see Mother Opossum and her young, 
being fed and taken for a ride on Mother's back. They learn the sort of 
homes and hiding places built or sought by the various four-footed 
denizens of the forest. Such animals as the woodchuck, the skunk, the 
mink, the otter, porcupine, raccoon, opossum and beaver are revealed in 

all phases of development and of family life. 

This and other films of similar appeal, such as the Adventures 

of Bunny Rabbit, Poultry on the Farm, Animals of the Zoo, Farm 

Animals, Gray Squirrel, are just a few of the 27 films ERPI 

has produced to help you set the stage of life — open a new 


world to young minds. 


Learn the complete story of ERP! Films 
Write for Free Descriptive Booklet today 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


1841 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (includin 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; oy 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 


our counselor in that field, in care of Tin 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


INSTRUCTOR, Ediforial 


A replyewill appear in this department. 


or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Ji rsey City, Neu Jersey 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Ari, 
University Elementary School. 
University of Chicago 











My pupils can do the fundamental proc- 
esses well, but they cannot solve prob- 
lems. How can I help them? 


First, have your pupils decide what 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division mean. Then summarize 
a few of the chief ways of indicating 
them in a problem. (We add when 
we find many in all,” “the 
total.” We subtract to find “how 
many are left,” “how many remain.” ) 

However, do not teach pupils to 
hunt for “cues” 


“how 


found in the word- 
Instead, supply experiences with 
enough different forms of wording to 
develop familiarity with the general- 
The pupil can then 
deal with any new problem, regardless 


ing. 


ized question. 


of cues. The problem, “If I have 7 
black and white marbles and 4 of 
them are black, how many are 


white?” has no subtraction cue, but a 
pupil who understands what sub- 
traction is, will not find it difficult. 


e 


So much emphasis is placed on visual 
aids that I should like to know which 


to use in arithmetic class. 


One good source of visual materials 
is the modern arithmetic textbook. A 
picture which is part of the context 
should be studied before any of the 
verbal statements are read. Under no 
consideration should a picture be 
passed over in a casual manner, on the 
supposition that the pupils by them- 
selves will study and interpret its 
meaning, any more than the basic 
principles of the content are dis- 
missed in a casual manner. 

Charts, graphs, and maps are fine 
visual aids for enriching the mean- 
ing of number. These should be post- 
ed where the children can see them 
easily. Good sources of this type of 
visual aids are newspapers, magazines, 
and books dealing with social studies. 

Drawings that help to give space 
conception should be posted on the 
bulletin board. Often pupils make 
drawings of this kind in the regular 
art periods. They should be discussed 
from the standpoint of shape and size. 

The best visual aid possible is the 
object itself, not a picture or draw- 
ing of it. The teacher should make 
a collection of such things as measures 
of length or of weight, small cubic 
blocks, and other inexpensive articles 
of different geometric designs for the 
pupil to manipulate. These are essen- 
tial parts of laboratory equipment for 
making arithmetic meaningful. 


Will you suggest some table decorations 
that my pupils can make for a May Duy 


party? 

Very attractive candlesticks can 
be made by rolling balls of clay and 
sticking candles into them. Paint 
the clay candlesticks orchid, pink, 
blue, or pale yellow. 

Cut doilics out of construction 
paper of harmonizing colors. Fold 
round, oval, or rectangular shects of 
paper and cut many holes in a kind 
of pattern, 

For place cards, cut colored paper 
flowers and dark green leaves and 
stems. Paste these on white paper. 


Sd 


What are some ways in which my pupils 
can make decorative designs with flower 
motifs? 


Use 9” x 12” paper and wax cray- 
ons, or 12” x 18” paper and tempera 
paints. Have each child draw and 
color a flower at least three inches in 
diameter. Then offer the following 
suggestions: 

1. Make another flower like it, but 
smaller, ard place it wherever you 
wish on the paper. 

2. Make half of a flower near the 
edge of the paper. 

3. Make a different sort of flower 
behind one of the flowers so that only 
part of it shows. 

4. Fill in the rest of the paper with 
various leaves or flowers. 

Another idea, utilizing the same 
materials, would be to have the chil- 
dren draw with crayons, or paint, a 
big branch with smaller branches 
growing from it, large enough to fill 
the space. Make large leaves and 
small flowers, or small leaves and large 
flowers, on the branch. The leaves 
need not be green, for the success of 
this problem depends on the coloring. 


* 
Should second-grade children have the 


boxes that contain eight crayons or the 
ones that contain sixteen? 


If possible, the school should pro 
vide children with crayons in all the 
available colors. Sometimes it is con- 
venient, however, for each child t 
have his own box of eight crayons 
(black, brown, yellow, green, blue, 
violet, red, orange). To supplement 
these crayons, we buy turquoise, ye! 
low-green, and magenta in bulk. It 
red, black, and blue are used up first, 
we buy these in bulk also. 
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“TOURISTS in our 


western wonderland 


Southern Pacific is host to thousands of men in 


uniform who are now “visiting” the West for 


the first time. 


Some had never been aboard a train till war 


came. Many had never been very far away from 


their home city or village. 


These bright, sturdy youngsters with faces 
pressed against our train windows—what do 
they think of our western country? Will they 
want to travel here again after the war when 


they can do as they please? 


ZPD 


NoW THESE YOUNG MEN are riding along the bayous 
and cypress glades of Louisiana and across the great 
sweep of Texas and Arizona on our Sunset route... 





Or down through the Middlewest and along the old 
Long Horn Trail on our Golden State route from 
Chicago to El Paso . . . across the colorful Southwest 
with its deserts, buttes and mesas... 


Or on our Overland route they follow the historic 
path of the Forty-Niners over the High Sierra and 
down through the old gold workings to San Fran- 
cisco. Or climb the Cascades and the Siskiyous on 
our Shasta route which skirts lovely mountain lakes 
and creat forests of California and the Pacific North- 
west. They are seeing new horizons of their America. 


- 
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AMONC THOSE WHO KNow these wartime tourists best 
are our “train riders’-—the 5.P. passenger repre- 
sentatives who accompany troop trains and act as 
liaison officers between the military and the railroad. 
The train riders tell us these boys are absorbed in 
what they see and surprised by the great distances. 


“Gee, what a big country!” . . . “Think Ill come back 
some day and fish that #tream!” . . . “What crops do 
they raise here?” ... “Swell country, huh? I sure 
would like to look around out here again when this 
is over!” ... “My, this is a pretty place”—and then 
with constant loyalty and some wistfulness—“but 
you ought to see my home town!” 


Yes, we think a good proportion of these service men 
now sampling the West will come back in peacetime. 
Then they'll see Yosemite and Lake Tahoe, Carlsbad 
Caverns. our giant Redwoods, Crater Lake, and other 
attractions few fighting men have time to visit now. 


WHAT THESE TRAVELERS THINK and feel interests us 
as railroaders, as westerners, and as fathers with sons 
of our own in the service. 


Right now we are doing our best to handle a heavy 
trafic load, to keep the war trains rolling. and to 
give the best transportation possible during wartime. 


Until this war is won it’s up to each of us to give our 
armed forces the kind of backing that will assure the 
greatest number coming back safely! 


We look forward to the day when we can serve these 
men again, and in better fashion. After the war we 
will be able to provide service not only better than 
the wartime variety, but service improved beyond 
all previous peacetime standards. 


Keep on buying WAR BONDS! 
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The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


HEADQUARTERS: SAN FRANCISCO 





One of America’s railroads— 


ALL united for Victory 
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THIS TEACHING AID OF TOMORROW 
IS AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS TODAY! 



















112 PAGE 
MANUAL |S 
TEACHER'S 
LESSON GUIDE 









FILMSETS are 





films is also available 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
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ent motion picture films covering 
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FREE PREVIEW will convince you. Your name and address 


your school letterhead brings you two 


FILMSETS and lesson manual. Use these for 10 days. No obligation to buy. 











A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, 
Secondary and 
Elementary 
Good 
candidates in 
demand. Send 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


Schools. 


AGENCY 





ESTABLISHED i885 é 
for information 
Home Office: Memi 
25 East Jackson Blvd. _—— 
Chicago N.A.T.A. 


- —————— Corresponding Agencies —- - 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 





FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


is adding dignity to 


a EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 
Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 

quired. Dept. TI. 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 
Or ator * of the Red Cap nd Gown 
f or Ki hth Grade Commen coment 


We aise furnish caps and gowns for High Scheels and Colleges 

















TEACHERS 





28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4 


Teachers in all fields have unusual opportuni- 


AGENCY 


ties for advancement. We wish to cooperate 


with beth the administrator and the teacher for 
the advantage of both Our service is nation 


wide 





Yergensen Teachers 
Agency 


Katheryn Yergensen, Mgr. 


Superintendents, 


Address, 939 So. 12th East, 


Teachers’, and Trustees’ 
Best Friend 


Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





HIJFF TEACHERS AGENCY N..., 
Missoula, Mont. ine ‘nae 
Member N. A.T.A California to Alaska. 


immediate enrollment 


ALASKA and THE WEST 


very state in our territory faces serious teacher 
Unusual opportunities for advancement 
Free Life Membership for 


Register now! 


hortage 





H © TS PO OS 
Ha ROCKY /17- TEACHERS 
+E AGENCY 

5 410 U.S.Nat Bank BLOG Denver, COLo 





Free Registration Free Registration N 
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4 Big Demand For Teachers A 

- For Good Positions throughout the West in- T 
cluding California, Oregon and Washington A 


Est. 


Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 





CLAR K-BREWER heath rest Columbes 


CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teachers Wanted 





SPOKANE ianry eg Mo. 





ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
4 Norma! Critic and Supervisory positior 
Member of N. A. T. A 





Teachers 


“HUGHES ccc: 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


You never before had such an opportunity to advance pro- 
fessionally and financially You probably never will have 
such an opportunity again Why not cash in on it? 


Member—-National Association Teachers Agencies 





PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 Seuth Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5 
Dept. N Established 1906 





Teachers, The Southwest Is Calling You! 


lop salaries, glorious climate, genuine 


hospitality. Free and permanent enroll- 





ment. 1908-1944, BYNUM TEACHERS AGENCY, Abilene, Texas 

Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, We work the West fully We will make 50 application pictures from 
wiginal for $1.50 you mention The Instructor Send stamp for free enrollment Once a member always a member 





Western Reference and Bond Association, 
A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. 


42nd Yr. 


238 Migr. Exchange Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Sth and Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bureau 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University 





Teachers’ Service Bureau, 


St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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For YOU —A Good Position. 


Send a post card today for your free 
copy of the new Owen Catalogue. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Company, Dansville, N.Y. 





YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre INstRucToR, Editorig] 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this de ‘partment, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelo; 














pe. 





Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


New York 








Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Ez ducation, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 
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Please refer me to sources of visual aids 
that will help to create interest in Vie- 
tory Gardens. 


The Visual Aids Service, New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, has issued 
twenty-five-cent bulletin on Victory 
Gardens for community, home, and 
school, compiled by Lili Heimers. It 
lists many sources of audio-visual and 
teaching aids. 


+ 


Can you refer me to some recent articles 
dealing with the use of visual aids in 
teaching geography ? 


The March 1944 issue of Education 
is given over entirely to the use of 
materials in the teaching of 
geography. Eleven articles plus a 
symposium of typical visualized geog- 
raphy lessons furnish a broad review 


visual 


of the basic principles involved in 
visual instructions as applied to geog- 
raphy. Copies of Education may be 
obtained from The Palmer Co. (370 
Atlantic Ave., Boston; $.50 each). 


5 


I should like to know how the speed of 
a lens is determined. What is meant by 
a “fast” lens? 


The “speed” of a lens is determined 
by dividing the focal length of a lens 
by its diameter. Suppose the focal 
length of a certain camera lens is 7.5 
cm. and the diameter of the lens is 
2.67-++cm. Then the speed is f:2.8 
(7.5--2.67—=2.8). The smaller the 
f number, the faster the lens, for, at 
a given focal length, the larger the 
lens opening (or diameter) the great- 
er the amount of light that is gath- 
ered from the image. 

Thus a “fast” lens is one which 
transmits more light to the film in a 
given length of exposure. Fast lenses 
are valuable for taking pictures in 
dim or poor light. 


° 


We are studying life in the United 
States during the eighteenth century. 
Please suggest an appropriate film. 


A documentary film entitled Eight- 
eenth Century Life in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, 16 mm. Kodachrome sound, 
44 min., has been released recently by 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Infor- 
mational Films Division, Rochester 4, 
N.Y. It may be purchased outright 
or borrowed by responsible groups 
without charge for single showings. 
\ guide for teachers is available. 


Please send me suggestions and a plan 
to help me teach a unit on our outlying 
possessions. 


Find out with the pupils just what 
our territorics and dependencies are, 
Consult the World Almanac or other 
reference books. The pupils may col 
or all these places on desk maps of 
the world. 

Make a detailed study of Alaska. 
for example. Find out when and 
from whom it was purchased, and 
something of its history since then. 

Make a special study of the Indians 
and Eskimos of Alaska. Eskimos, 
No. 4 in The Instructor Series of |] 
lustrated Units (F. A. Owen Pub, 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30), describes 
the Alaskan Eskimos exclusively. 

Discuss problems of other popula 
groups, such as the cause and 
probable effect of present unemploy- 
ment in Puerto Rico. 

Emphasize important products— 
sugar, pineapples, bananas, furs, fish, 
lumber, and gold. 

Study about the situation in the 
Philippines, now in Japanese hands, 

Discuss the historical background 
ot the Canal Zone. 

Bring out the fact that aviation 
has increased the importance of our 


tion 


territorics and dependencies. 

Close the unit by giving a review 
test of the multiple-choice or com- 
pletion type. Correction and discus- 
sion of the test will clear up hazs 
ideas in pupils minds. 


4 


How can I make social studies meaning: 
ful for my city first- and second-graders. 
since they cannot take trips? 


One good plan is to make a study 
of your own school building and take 
vour trips within doors. First go 
about and analyze your resources— 
heating plant, water and drainage 
systems, quarters of the school nurse, 
cafeteria, library—even storerooms. 

Visit only one place at a time. 
Prepare for it beforehand and have 


good follow-up work afterward— 
discussions, sketching, and informa- 
tional reading. Such trips may be 


repeated as often as you wish. The 
janitor or building superintendent 
may be glad to help emphasize the 
importance of caring for equipment. 

Another way of overcoming the 
handicap of being unable to take out- 
side trips is to ask certain children 1 
visit interesting places out of school 
hours and report to the class. 
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pansy plants on her doorstep. The tag 
that was tucked in among the pansy 
faces read, “From the puppy next door.” 

Beth laughed. It had been a fine day 
after all. 


Baskets of Lace 
(Continued from page 22 


“Yoo-hoo,” called Elsie, running in. 
“Ready for school?” Her basket was 
pretty with its perky violets. 

Beth told her what had happened. 
Elsie looked sorry. She didn't say any Keys to Tests 
thing for a minute; then she asked, “May a E 7 
| have your empty basket?” (Continued from pages 26 and 27) 

“Yes,” answered Beth. “I haven’t any 
use for it now.” 


THREE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


“Good by,” called Elsie, as she darted 





CHINA 
out the door with the basket. 
. a 2. a 3. ¢ 4. b 
’eth thought it was queer that Elsie “ = 
, . IH. I. b i @ a 7. d 
should ask for it; and even more queer 5 
' . 2 2 4. a 6. j 8. f 
that she should run off to school without We 17 “‘— 57 — 
her. Everything was going wrong today. ae 1 I . r 
| . ¢ > 2. “ 6. 
She felt very forlorn as she walked 
to chool. She could he ar shouts and Grrat BRITAIN 
; 
iwhter. As she turned the corner, she ¥ 
saw groups of children talking. Each I. 2, 4, 5, 8, 10 . 
7 ‘ 
child held a basket. It was all Beth iH. 1. 7 4. qT 7. I 10. T 
. ‘ 
cou d do to keep trom crying. 2. | . I 8. F 11. I 
In the entry she found Elsie, May, and 3. | 6. 1 9. 7 
. *- ° . , 2 
Sally. “Surprise!” they called, as Elsie Hl. 1. ¢ 2. | 9. a 
} 1 < u d > k -t. 
— put a bas et a noe Russia 
Why, its mine!” Beth’s face glowed 
= 1 6s > 2 . 
with pleasure. But where did the flow- I. 1. b -- de a+ & 4. a 
ers come from?” Il. 1. Trans-Siberian 4. Dardanelles 
r ° - 5, . “4 
“You shared your lace doilies with us, é. Moscow 5. France | 
explained the girls, “so we shared our 3. Stalin ve _ ©. Vladivostok 
flowers with you. Il. 1 I 1. 7 7 7. F > 3 
7 . oF _ 
The bell rang  ;ust then, ind they Ge ! 4. I 6. | 8. I 


filed in. Everyone was seated at last. wriorg wHO AMONG THE BIRDS 


There was excitement in the air, and all 


faces were smiling. 1. blue jay 6. robin 
Miss Andrews said, “Good morning, 2. chickadee 7. catbird 
children.” 3. quail 8. hummingbird 
“Good-morning, Miss Andrews,” said 4. ruffed grouse 9. cardinal 
the children. Suddenly the room had 5. red-winged 
become a flower garden, as cach desk blackbird 
blossomed with flowers, and Beth 
beamed as she looked at her basket with FAVORITES IN LITERATURI 
its apple blossoms, violets, and Johnny I. 1. b 3. h Se 


jump-ups. 
And to make her happier still, when — IL. 


2 a 4. d 6. ¥v 
c ) 
she reached home she found a basket of » 4.¢ 6. f 


A Happier Vacation 


will be YOURS if you accept this 
LOW COST PRE-VACATION OFFER! 
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| ‘dime i? 
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| ay FASTEST 
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--and “Get Under the 
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” 
T.C.U. Umbrella necause i | | 
SERRATE 33000 | 
(vue wenuse) 6 Unexpected bills are so acciosars | | 


ACCIDENTS 
hard to meet during va- 
cation. That’s why sick- 
ness and accident are 
doubly painful. As a ser- 
vice to teachers, T.C.U. 
is right now offering, at 
a bargain price, a com- 
plete T.C.U. Policy that 
gives you 10-Way 
Protection” all 
through vacation 
and well into 
Athe fall. 


t sue 


eicauste it 
cosis Ltss 


THAN A 
NICKEL A DAY 


1 UKE IT BECAUSE 
1 DON'T HAVE TO 60 
10 THE HOSPITAL 
10 GET BENEFITS 


1 UKE IT BECAUSE 
iT WILL PAY 
$1000 10 $3000 
iN CASE OF MY 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH 









‘ome it 
BECAUSE IT PAYS 
WHEN | AM 
QUARANTINED 
| AND MY SALARY 

STOPPED 












1 IKE IT BECAUSE IT PAYS 


FOR NON CONFINING HLINESS 
AND MINOR ACCIDENTS 


Send Coupon Today! —without obligation. You'll be surprised to find how 
a little it costs for you to enjoy T.C.U. Protection for 
more than six long months on this Special Pre-Vacation Offer. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 499 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


F R E E [~ “~~ FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~ ~~ — 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
Tag for 


499 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr 
; Send me your Special Pre-Vacation Offer and Free 
= Your Bag 
Has space for name and ad- 








































Bag Tag. 


ae 





P] ’ ° 
Gress, with transparent cover. a. 


Free while supply lasts. 











WW. _. —_. — NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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To be corrected by A-200 
Kemetlee 4-200 teacher, when you dis- 


cover head lice in a student. It’s the right answer 


to what could be an embarrassing problem. 


McKesson’s A-200 Pyrinate has been proved— 
by 8000 clinical tests—to be almost immediately 
effective in killing all the forms of lice and their 
eggs that infest humans. Just 15 minutes contact 
does the job in practically every case. Non-poison- 
ous, non-irritating, quick-acting, A-200 is ideal for 


children. 


Easy to use and economical. At your druggist’s 


a full-size jar costs only 45¢. 


McKESSON’S y, yf 
a ] 


PYRINATE 





McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. * NEW YORK «+ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 
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| and inventive ability of beginner and expert 
alike are spurred by novel presentation of sewing ideas in this 
new 32-page illustrated booklet. The booklet is assembled in a 
form adaptable to your own teaching methods either as a part 
of, or a supplement to, your own courses. 


Suggestions contained in “Bag' of Tricks for Home Sewing” 
are ideal for today’s needs. They utilize the serviceable, easily 
laundered material from cotton bags which come to America’s 
30,000,000 homes every week as containers for sugar, meal, 
flour, feed, and other items. 


Important sewing and embroidery stitches are 
illustrated in a manner easily understood. The 100 
ideas in this booklet are designed to be helpful in 
meeting everyday sewing problems. Copies are 
free to you and members of your class. Fill in the 


coupon below ... mail it now. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Box 18, Memphis |. Tennessee, Dept. 30 





Neil > 
Please send cpies* of “Bag ci Tricks for Home a Bag of 
Sewing” to Jacks 
Name r M 
gy MAIN 
Address — “ , 


asi 3 PP <a — 


‘Limit of 25 copies per class 


SEW AND CONSERVE WITH COTTON BAGS... 
A YARD SAVED 


IS A YARD MADE FOR VICTORY 











One Cent or 60 or more 
Two Cent Sixc >! x 8 For 30 or more 
Attractive and educational Send 60 cents for 
1 wet of 30 beautiful art subjects, each 5's x & 
You will be pleased with them 

COLORED BIRD pictures, 7 x 9. A set of 
20 ommon birds with brief deseription of 
wt for #0 eonts 


bi-pave CATALOGUE, with 1600 miniat 


illustrations in it, for 15 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


INGS 





Millais 


Heyhood of Raleigh 


LASS PINS VLEDAL 


<> ne 













~ =f 4 / 
, en Each Dos. <8 Al4 
Sterling Siiver 8 .6o $6.00 
Gold Plated 65 6.80 
4 Rolled Gold ww 8.40 Ea. by “7 
? ep 1-10 Gold Filled .856 9.00 G8 Each Doz. ar Cc 125 Each 
~ Sterling Silwer $1.40 $1.30 Sterling Silver $ .80 
s me Sliver Sterling Silver 
R 325 Each Ge at ated 1.50 1.40 Gold Plated 86 
Sterling Silver $2.25 Rolled Geld 1.70 1.60 Rolled Gold 1.00 
Sterling Silver - 1-10 Geld Filled 1.80 1.76 Geld Filled 1.10 
Bagh 4 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 


All orices subject to 20 


per cent Federal Tax SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 28 to AUG. 4 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 

proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








UNIVERSITY 
pth 


Chicago 






Fully Accredited 
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About Water 
Transportation 
(Continued from page 21) 


the outer one is pierced, the inner one 
will still keep out water. 
watertight compartments which can 
be shut to keep water from spreading 
through a ship. Sufficient lifeboats and 
life preservers are required for the safe- 
ty and protection of all the passengers. 

As a precaution, a ship keeps in touch 
by radio with other vessels so that its 
position is known. If it is in distress it 
signals “S O S” and the nearest ships 
rush to its aid. 


There are also 


RIVER TRANSPORT ATION 


By 1850, steamboat travel was at its 
height on the Mississippi River. Steam- 
boat service down the Ohio to the Mis- 
sissippi, and up the Missouri, advanced 
the western movement of population. 
Freight likewise was moved westward 
over these rivers. The rapid building of 
railroads during the period of 1860 to 
1870 lessened the importance of steam- 
boat transportation on the inland water- 
ways of America. The Missouri and the 
Mississippi both need much care to keep 
their channels open. Mud and silt must 
be dredged out. When this is done, 
barges hauled by powerful towboats can 
heavy freight very cheaply. In 
recent years the two rivers have been 


carry 


used for this type of shipping. 

Before the era of steamboats, the Mis- 
sissippi was the outlet for farm produce 
from the backwoods. Flatboats carried 
voods to New Orleans. There the rafts 
were broken up and sold for lumber. 


SHUIPS OF OTHER LANDS 


rhe ships of other great nations of 
the world are similar to those known in 
the United States. 
countries have boats today 
those of earlier times. 

The kayak is a small skin boat used by 
the Eskimos in Alaska. 

Junks, 


the rivers and harbors of China. Sam- 


Hlowever, many 


much like 


houseboats, and sampans_ fill 
pans are common also in Japan. 

The gufa is a round boat used by na 
tives on the Tigris River. 

The gondola is a famous boat that 


plies the canals of Venice. 
CANALS 


Many canals were built in the United 
beginning abour 1800. 
about two thousand miles of 
country. One of the 
York State 
formerly the Erie Canal. 


States, ‘Today 
we have 
canals in our 
most important is the New 
Barge Canal, 
lhe most important canal owned by the 
United States (but 
nental limits of the country) is the Pan- 


outside the conti- 


ama Canal. In peacetime, it is open 
for use by all nations. Other important 
canals of the world are the “Soo” Canal 


between Lake Superior and Lake Huron; 
the Welland Canal between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario, in Canada; the Kiel 
Canal between the Baltic and the North 
Sea, in Germany; and the Suez Canal 
connecting the Mediterranean with the 
Red Sea. 


HARBORS 


New York is one of the greatest sea- 
ports in the world. Most of the good 
harbors of the United States are on the 
eastern coast, where the coast line is more 
broken than that of the west coast. The 
harbor at Boston is one of the finest 
Atlantic seaboard. Others in- 
clude at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Norfolk, and Savannah. 
On the Pacific coast, San Francisco has 
a famous harbor. Among other great 
harbors of the world are those of Liv- 
erpool, England; Hamburg, Germany; 
Cherbourg, France; Alexandria, Egypt; 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Buenos 
Argentina; and Sydney, Australia. 


on t he 


those 


Aires, 
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Full Steam Ahead! (Mac- 


Half-Pint to the Rescue 
(Continued from page 39) 


She goes to the window, and watches the 
children at tag. She returns, very much 
depressed. . . . . What’s this? Our old 
friends, “Big Milk” and “Little Milk”! 
What are they doing here? Oh, now we 
see, They are advising Sally to drink 
a bottle of milk. She makes a face 
They threaten to pour it down her 
throat if she doesn’t drink. . . . . She 
finally takes the milk. She feels better, 
stronger, Her spirits rise, 
joins in the game of tag. 
thanks to the Milk People, 
Sally is the liveliest one in the crowd. 

(Action: Opening curtain revedl 
Sally seated in chair at center of stage, 


immediately. 
She runs out, 
And now, 


} 


looking very forlorn. Sound of children 
She rises slowly, walks 
listlessly to window, upstage, and look 
out, She turns back to chair as children 
enter, playing tag across back of stage. 
Shakes her head sadly, resumes seat 
Weeps. A knock, and Milk People enter 
They give her a bottle of milk. After 
drinking, she flings on her coat and run 
out, comes in from the other side, and 
catches another pupil, Curtain.) 


playing outside. 


SCENE 4 
Virginia Gets Popular 

(Fade out dance music as Narrator 
talks; fade in at pauses and at ent.) 

NARRATOR—What’s the matter with 
Virginia? She isn’t popular. Look how 
she sits, all alone, a walltlower, while 
children are having 
time at the class dance in the school gym 
What is the matter, Virginia? No pep’ 
No glow? No sparkle? 
Half-Pint and Quart are going to the 
rescue. Virginia doesn’t know about 
milk—how good it tastes, how good it 
is for you. But she will do any- 
thing—even to drinking some cold, ~_ 
sweet milk—to become popular. . . - 
She drinks. She feels different. She looks 
different. She is different. See, a boy 
asks her to dance. . . How well they 
look together! Now another boy 
. another. . . . and another 
Don’t you girls wish you were as popular 
as Virginia? Well, you can be. Its 
easy... . just drink your milk, about 
a quart of it, every day. 

(Action: Dance music, As curtains 
open, Virginia is seen seated in a chait 
against the wall, dressed for a party, but 
very much of a wallflower. Other pw 
pils, girls and boys, dance on the floor 
in front of ber. They move to sides 6 
the Milk People enter and urge her to 
drink a bottle of milk. She makes 6 
face; then does so. Brightens up. Takes 

(Continued on page 57) 
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== Canoe in 


East MICHIGAN 


For a charming, restful experience 
there is nothing quite comparable 
to a canoe trip over the many navi- 
gable streams and lake chains in 
East Michigan. In a world aflame, 
such a trip at once becomes a refuge 
and a memorable event. You’ll see 
and feel nature, wild life, the mys- 
tery of the forests un- 
marred by trails and a: 
roads as your canoe BI 
glides silently into gran- F Be. 
deur you have no doubt wine 
forgotten still exists. 





Figure on a canoe trip next Summer 
—for an afternoon, for several days 
or weeks—with or without guides. 
Be sure to have your camera along! 
And your fishing tackle. ... You'll 
need no gasoline or tires and you’ll 
receive dividends of health in mind 
and body. 


8 Delightful Boat Trips 


. Here are a few suggestions 
of canoe trips that will 
bring you new appreciation 


WS of the all 
LE\CD OF the allure and beauty 
SS of unspoiled nature: 


Au Sable River at Grayling, Au Sable 
River at Mio, Rifle River, Rivers and 
lakes at Gladwin, Thunder Bay River, 
Chubb Chain of Lakes and Rivers, Che- 
boygan Chain of Lakes and Rivers. 


Write for Information—Free Book 


For information concerning these waterway 
tours write for and read “Canoe in East 
Michigan” section of “Build Your Health,” 
4 complete 96-page outdoor recreation book 
with 400 photographs FREE. Those making 
Special requests for specific information will 
aiso receive a comprehensive personal letter 
in reply. Address: 





EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASS'N 


Dept. 10 Log Office 











BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
2 APPLICATION 


00 
= PHOTOS S1¥ 


Finest real photo copies, size 2'4x3"4, 


double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 


Prompt service. 


Willmar, Minn. 


returned unharmed. 


OLIVE BROS., 
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Half-Pint to the Rescue 
| 
(Continued from page 56) 


| out mirror and glances at it. Boy rushes 
| up and asks her to dance. She accepts. 

They dance; other boys cut in. Curtains 
| close with music louder, Virginia and her 
partner at center of stage, others drop- 
| bing back and looking on.) 


_ AutTHorR’s Note: After the program, 


in our school, the children passed from 
the assembly hall to the school corri- 
dors, where milk was on sale (it being 
recess time). The various tables were 
staffed by patrol boys, and by monitor 
girls in white caps and aprons. 

The halls were decorated with pho- 
tographs of Half-Pint and Quart, and 
posters urging milk drinking. Chil- 
dren were permitted to wear bottle 
caps, strung on twine, as lapel or dress 
ornaments, 


Little Baa-Sheep 
(Continued from page 22) 


“No, I 


mother. 


cannot fix it,” replied his 
“And all of your wool will 
just keep coming off and be lost, a little 
here and a little there.” 

“Oh, Mother! What can I do?” 
Sheep was really scared by now. 

“That is very easily answered, Baa- 
Sheep,” she replied. “Go up to the barn 
and let Farmer Jones cut off your wool 
| to make room for your new coat to 
grow. See how nice my new coat is 
getting since the old one was cut off.” 

“What—what—will he do with my 
old coat?” Baa-Sheep wanted to know. 

“Why, he can have a nice warm coat 
made for himself out of your wool,” 
Mother Sheep explained. “You will have 
a new coat and Farmer Jones will have a 
new coat, too.” 

Baa-Sheep looked again at the bunch 
of wool hanging on the fence. 
| going right now, Mother,” he said. “I'm 
awfully hot. Anyway, I am getting 
tired of old dry grass—I think I should 
like to have some good corn and oats 
for supper.” 

And away little Baa-Sheep trotted to 
the barn, his short tail wiggling faster 
and faster as he hurried up the lane. 


Baa- 


“Im 


U.S. Nutrition Chart 


(See page 46) 


send your request for a copy of the 
Revised U.S. Nutrition Chart to the re- 
gional office given. 

Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C., 
Tenn., Va. Address: Southern Regional 
Office, Food Distribution Administration, 
Western Union Building, Corner Marietta 
and Forsyth Streets, Atlanta, Georgia. 

lll., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis. Address: 
Great Lakes Regional Office, Food Distri- 
bution Administration, 5 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ark., La., Okla., Tex. Address: South 


west Regional Office, Food Distribution 


Administration, 425 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., N.M., 


Utah, Wyo. Address: Rocky Mountain 
Regional Office, Food Distribution Ad 
ministration, Burns Vault Building, 1536 
Welton Street, Denver, Colorado. 

lowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D.., 
S$.D. Address: Midwest Regional Office, 
| Food Distribution Administration, Old 
Colony Building, Grand Avenue at West 
10th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Conn., Del., D.C., Me., Md., Mass., 
N.H., N.J., N.Y., Pa., R.I., Vt.. W.Va. 
Address: Northeast Regional Office, 
Food Distribution Administration, 150 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. Address: 
Pacific Regional Office, Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, 821 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 





Find your state in the list below, and | 








... another brilliant 
CHAPTER now in the making! 





All America is interested in the part that 
America’s railroads are playing in the war 





program. For only by rail can millions of 
fighting men and their impedimenta be transported 
smoothly and efficiently. Hence, rail performance is vital. 


So America has watched the railroads in action... and 
the performance has been brilliant. 


“North Western” is grateful to all of you in the teach- 
ing profession for the generous support you have given 
the railroads. Your willingness to adjust your travel 





plans to war-time conditions is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. In this action you are contributing directly to 


the war effort. 


We know we can continue to count on you. Thanks to 


your help and that of other patriotic 


Americans, your railroads are writ- 


CHICAGO and 


NORTH 


ing another brilliant chapter in ’44, 


SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND PEACE 
FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 


WESTERN 


LINE 
























A Word to Wise Subscribers ! 





very Lim 


Clip oul 
and use one of 
the coupons below. 


Be a 
Bring the other coupon 
to the attention of some 

teacher whether 
subscribes or not. 


“zood neighbor.” 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
Instructor Park 
Dansville, New York 


_ 


Yes—Renew my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR now, starting 


with issue, for 
One Year 
$3.00 


Two Years 
$5.00 
(Save $1.00) 
Enclosed is $ . payment in full. 


I will pay not later than 
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Street or RFD 

Zone 
Post Office No. State 
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Hotels and Resovts 


New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. 14 East 
28th Street. Send 
for Booklet. George 
H. Newton, Mer. 





Tadoussac, Province of Quebec 





: .-—> ~~ s 
t — . i = 
New Tadoussac Hotel 
For “on leave” vacations ...a grand 
hotel in nearby Canada ...up where 
Saguenay joins the St. Lawrence. 
free’ air. Outdoor pool... golf... tennis. 
) fishing lakes. American plan, $7 up single. 
Season: June to September. Apply Fred G. 
Brown, Resident Manager, Tadoussac, Province 
of Quebec, or Canada S. S. Lines offices in 
principal cities, or your local Travel Agents. 





new 
the 
“Hay-fever- 





Spend your vacation where all 
sports and recreation are within 
easy reach. 18-hole golf course, 
swimming, tennis, riding. Excel- 
lent food. Relaxin the invigorating 
mountain-air. Make reservations 
early. Selected clientele. 


POCONO 
==" DAANOR 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 
POCONO MANOR, PA. 








or ‘‘ Thrift- Minded’”’ 
Instructors 

Coming to New York . 
New 23- Story Hotel 
all Transit Lines ® 


Centrally Located on 
Free Swimming Poo = 
air-conditioned Restau 


Cocktail Lounge 
Roof Garden — 
Separate Floors 


Daily “= 


F HALL 


STREET, NEW YORK 
£. TALL, Mer. 


t Door 


sun Deck 
tor Ladies 


145 EAST 230d 


OFF cn nore 


ee 











sary. 2000-acre resort in secluded Poconos, 3 
Modern Hotels. Private Lake. Sand Beach. 


rut 
} POCONO PINES, 
~ Shrs.N. Y. Excellent R. R. service. Grey- 
- c hound or Martz Bus direct. Car unneces- 
Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Clubhouse 
= Nature Trails. Social activity 
cus Booklet, New York Office, Room1274, 
11 West 42 St. LOn. 5-1550. 
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Bees Work for Victory 


(Continued from page 28) 


— 
a 


. Learning about bees in science class. 
C. Observing bees as they gather nectar. 
D. Examining workers through a mag 
nifying glass. 

E. Visiting a hive to get information. 
F. Arranging an exhibit of 
materials, including piccures. 
G. Giving a “Busy Bee Tea” 
and other guests. 

H. Organizing the most important things 
learned around the “The Busy 
Bee Quiz,” as a part of the program. 

I. Arranging a dramatization as another 
part of the program. 

J. Preparing 
ments at the tea. 


reference 


for mothers 


theme, 


and serving the refresh 


CONCLUSIONS 


A. This unit included plenty of inter 
esting material used in the tool subjects. 
B. Now, 
the unit, 
while material. 

C. Both pupils and parents were greatly 
interested in this unit. 


several weeks after the close of 


we are still finding worth 


For one thing, 
it provided a real need for getting ac 
quainted with the new reference books 


several children had received. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Life, July 19, 1943. 


My Weekly Reader, Section Two, Editior 
No. 3, February 21-25, 1944, No. 21 
National Geographic April, 

1935. 
Various encyclopedias. 
Wonders of Living Things 
lications), 


Magazine, 


(Metro Pub 


FILMS 


City of Wax, 16 mm, sound (Teaching 


Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York). 

The Honey Bee, 1 reel, 16 mm. sound 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
1841 Broadway, New York; for sale 
only). 

The Realm of the Honeybee (U.S. De 


Motion Pic 
Washington, 


partment of Agriculture, 
tures, 


D.C.). 


Extension Service, 


Sing with Americ: 


(Continued from page 43) 


CHAIRMAN—The years rolled on and 
our country expanded, progressed, grew! 
Our people garnered the boundless re- 
sources of our states and used them to 
develop a mighty nation. Industry, cul 


ture, religion, and freedom all marched 


hand in hand to make us one united 
people. Those who lived beneath our 
flag had cause for great thankfulness. 


(Curtains 


open on patriotic setting. 

Many flags may be used to advantage. 
Pedestal Jor Goddess of Liberty.) 

(Boy Scouts enter and give a drill. 

They group themselves at stage right.) 


{Enter Girl Scouts.) 

(Song by Girl Scouts—“America, My 
Country.” The) form group at left.) 

(Goddess of Liberty enters and takes 
center, elevated position, ) 

(Solo by Goddess of Liberty—“Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean.”) 

(Song by America.” ) 

EpiTortaAL Note: “Minuet,” by Mozart, 
is in The Musie Hour, Book IV, pub 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York. “Stout Hearted Men,” published by 
Harms, Ine., 1250 Sixth Ave., New York. 
is available in any choral or instru 
mental vers desired. “Golden Slum 
bers Kiss Your Eyes” is in The Silvey 
Book of Songs. “America, 
is in The Gray Book of Favorite 
All other songs, together with 
while discussion of America’s 
of song, may be found in The Neu 
American Song Bool, by Marx and Anne 
Oberndorfer. The Silver Book of Songs. 
The Gray Book of Favorite Songs, and 
The New American Song Book are all 
published by Hall & McCreary 
Chicago. 


school —_"* 


ion 


Songs. 
a worth- 
heritage 





My Country” 


Co., 












TODAY’S SCIENCE 


for Todays Schools 


EXPLORING WITH X RAYS, a forty- 
minute sound film, a fast- -moving 
history of X rays from their dis- 
covery to recent developments. 


CURVES OF COLOR, revealing the 
sun as the source of all color, and 
explaining a_ scientific device 
which can distinguish more than 
two million colors. 


SIGHTSEEING AT HOME, an expla- 
nation of television and a visit 
to our studio showing the actual 
production of a television pro- 
gram. 


These films are lent to schools 
at no cost. Send for catalogue 
GES-402] which contains a com- 
plete list and description of 
General Electric films. 

PHOTO NEWS SERVICE, 

Semi-monthly news posters giving brief accounts of recent 
laboratory and manufacturing developments. Information about 
new war equipment is included when possible. Published on 
the first and fifteenth 
of each month, many 
science teachers use - _————— ~ 
these posters with 
their regular program. 
The posters are sent 
free, to teachers only, 
at their school address. 
An attractive wooden 
frame is sent with the 
first poster. 


Address your re- 
quests for the publica- 
tions and service de- 
scribed above to Dept. 
6-318, General FElec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 


Hear 


radio programs: 











ARTIFICIAL OCEAN 
The ocean waves may roll, but General Electric naval ¢ equipment is 
—— tested for durabilay and cheracteristics i storm dnd stress 
by this device. Designed by the Company for development work, this 
Scorsby tester ‘simulates the roll and pitch of the ocean during the 


the General Electric 
“The G-E 


All-girl Orchestra” Sunday testing of gaval equipment. Hats off to che man, nding with the 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—*“The equipment — he is nsking seasickness! 

World Today’ news, every 

weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, GENERAL B ELECTRIC ° 


CBS. 
BUY WAR BONDS 


PHOTO NEWS SERVICE 


GENERAL 56 ELECTRIC 








Earn money selling subscriptions to THE INSTR UC- 
TOR and other leading magazines. Hundreds of 
teachers do each summer. Commissions are liberal. 

‘omplete list of leading magazines for personal or 
professional use. Some assignments available in sum- 
mer schools and teacher meetings. Write us today. 


ITMAYBE = / 
WEAK ARCHES! _ 


ADD TO YOUR SUMMER 
INCOME THIS EASY WAY 


THE INSTRUCTOR— Subscription Dept. ‘P’ 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


FEET HURT ? 





Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot bo leg pains, fatigue, sore 
Dr. Scholl’s —_— 


heels ‘and callouses often are traceable to weak arches. 
Arch Supports and exercise help relieve pain caused by strain of 
the muscles and ligaments. Give firm uplift. Are molded to the 
feet and adjustable as condition of arch improves. Expertly fitted 
and adjusted at Shoe, Dept. and Surgical Supply Stores every- 
where. For FREE booklet write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


D? Scholls s.ercess 


















“The luckiest day of 
the Lewis 
oughly wy 4 he my salary 
nities as a 
book ‘Your Big el ton 
here 
re 

Now Apartment Hotel Manager, 
month and a $100 apartment 
to Lewis 


F 
future 
hotei, 
our graduates making good as managers, 
ant managers, 


From Teacher 
To a Well-Paid | 


Florence May Glover, 
School Teacher, Without Hotel 
Experience, becomes Manager 

of Apartment Hotel 


my life was the day I wrote 
information. I was thor- 
and opportu- 
When the Lewis School's 
arrived, I realized 
fascinating work, 

and enrolled 
salary $160 per 
my success 
Training.” 


School for 
Lleac 


I wanted 
opportunities 


was everythiny 
ood pay, splendid 
| owe 


Home Study 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


ascinating positions and a sound, substantial 
await trained men and women in the 
club and inatitutional field. Thousands of 
uss ist- 
housekeepers, 


Leisure-Time, 


stewards, executive 


hostesses and 55 other types of well-paid positions, 


living often 
time. 
for a vacation 
resort hotel, 
vious experience 


included. Train at home, in spare 
Qualify for a thrilling, well-paid career or 
position in a luxurious summer 
club or camp, as you choose. Pre- 
proved unnecessary. FREE book 


xives full details about this fase ee field, and 


explains how you are 
cost, in the 


registered FREE of extra 


Lewis National Placement Service 


Mai! coupon NOW! 






OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


M. C. LEWIS. President 
Lewis Motel Training Schoo! 
Room CM-9097, 
Washington 7, 0. Cc 


28m 


Send me the Free Book, “Your Big Opp« ortuni ty 1 
without obligation I wish to know hew o quality 
for a well paid position, at home in leisure time | 
Name i 
Address j 
City State 








Temple University 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 
Begins Monday, june 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Temple University presents a complete 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require credits for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
met Session is ideally suited to your needs. 
The regular University facilities are avail- 
able, and in addition to its educational 
advantages, the Usiversity—and the city 
of Philadelphia and eavirons—offer man 
cultural recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelpbia! 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


— 


WRITE for ieciasiees booklet which de- 
scribes the many advantages of the Temple 
Summer Session for 1944. Address Office of 
the Registrar, Bri and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 














VICTORY STAM PS 


PPPYPYPSYPY" Chris- 


, tian patriotism in 


Exemplify 


@ your classroom by 


ae 


using tri-color Vic- 
¢ tory Stamps for 
merit awards. Pu- 
pils may resell for 
profit. Remit cash, 
Add 10% for post- 
age. 

15¢ per 100 

$1 per 1,000 


CATECHETICAL 
GUILD, Dept. B, 
128 E. Tenth St. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


LLL LOLOL OL 
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breve ve wer 


Hotel Position | 


| Using the Number System 
(Continued from page 19) 


shovel. We talked about the hole that 
Mike dug with the help of his steam 
shovel. We talked about the four straight 
sides of that and about the work 
of the man where Mike 
should make it, and long and 
how wide it should be. “That was the 
: the children. “Yes,” 


“He is the man with the steel 


hole, 
who decided 

how 
surveyor, said 


said Bill. 




















APPLICATION $7.00 
25 PHOTOS I 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2'>x3', guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 





PUT FUN INTO SUMMER PARTIES. Use Party- 


or Picnic-of-the-Month. 
stunts, 
gatherings 
and 1 party each month for year 
Spark-in-the 


Complete program of games, 
and food suggestions for in or outdoor 
$2 subscription brings you looseleaf notebook 
June Spoon Party or 

Send money order 


quizzes, 


Dark Picnic 25¢ 


now to HAVE ‘SOME FUN (1), 5630 a Chicago 40. 


60 


tape. My dad has a steel tape and some 
times he lets me use it.” “Is your 
father a surveyor?” asks Margaret 
“No,” replies Bill. Miss White explains 
that many people have steel tapes to 
measure things. 

Then she continues with her story. 
“Once, long ago, there was no school 
here. There were no houses and no 
buildings of any kind. There were no 
streets. This section of our city was 


Then some men came 
and measured the streets and the blocks, 


just a wilderness. 


and divided the blocks into lots or 
yards.” “Surveyors?” inquire the chil- 
dren. “Yes,” answers Miss White. 
“Some of the men were making a map 
while the others measured. On their 
map they gave each lot, or yard, a num 
ber. The house that was built in each 


yard has the number those surveyors gave 
it. The number on the house or on the 
the number 


apartment building is really 


of the lot or yard. Sometimes an apart- 


ment building is SO large that it covers 


several lots. Then it has several num 
bers on the door. The building in 
which I live covers two lots, so it has 


and 5748.” Several 


with the numbers of 


two numbers, 5746 
ready 
the entrances to their apartment 
Miss White them on the 
blackboard and the children read them. 


children are 
build 
ings. writes 

More examples might be given of the 
ways in which Miss White and her pu 
pils use the various experiences in which 
numbers but let us go on to a 
different type of experience in the same 
area. 


occur, 


Judge came into school, one morning, 


very much excited. “I have something 
interesting to tell about arithmetic,” said 
he. “I know what a million is.” Asked 


“There are a thousand 
piles and a thousand things in each pile. 
That is a The 
quite impressed, and someone asked how 
to write a million. Miss White wrote on 
the blackboard and explained the fol- 


low ink numbers: 


to explain, he said, 


million.” children were 


ten 10 10 ones 
hundred 100 10 tens 
thousand 1,000 10 hundreds 
million 1,000,000 1,000 thousands 
Very much interested, the children 


wanted to know what was the largest 
possible number. Some thought it was a 
billion, some a trillion. Miss White said 
the largest one she knew was a decillion. 
The children wanted to know how to 
write this. Miss White asked, “How 
many zeros come after the 1 in one mil- 
lion?” The children answered, “Six.” 
Then Miss White said, “If you write nine 
zeros after 1, you have a billion. If you 
write twelve zeros after 1, you have a 
trillion, and if you write thirty-three 
zeros after 1, you have the largest num- 
ber I know, “Let's do it,” 
said the children. First Miss White made 
al. Then eleven children, taking turns, 
made three zeros each. When they were 
through, they exclaimed delightedly, “A 
decillion!” 


a decillion.” 


White's 


The children in Miss room 
have sticks, four inches long, to use for 
counting. Sometimes they lay sticks 


on their tables in the following order, 
1 Ut did Uidd ttbbdd viata, 
as far as time and sticks permit; or they 
count bundles of 10 sticks to make 100, 
and bundles of 100 sticks to make 1,000. 
Sometimes they make pictures in series to 





show how the numbers increase in value. 


the number 
symbol as well as the pictured objects. 
They write | and draw one chair, 2 


In these pictures they use 
and 
two ¢ hairs, 3 and three chairs, and so on. 


Sometimes they begin with 10 and go to 


20, using such easy things to draw as 
balls, crosses, or straight lines of varied 
colors, just for practice in seeing the 


number system build up. 

These children are learning the num- 
ber system by using concrete materials, 
by observing the use of the number sys- 
tem in the world about them, and last 
of all byLabstract counting. Miss White 
tries, at all times, to begin with the con- 
crete or with meaningful situations, and 
to lead gradually to the abstract. She 
begins where the children are and with 
the immediate suiting the 
learnings to the and the abilities 


environment, 
needs 


of each individual, so far as possible. 


Tippie Moves In 
(Continued from page 23) 


Tippie has I hear him yelping 
down in the doghouse.” 

And_ without 
Stanley raced 
the kitchen 
porch, 

His father, and’ uncle 


hurried downstairs and found him stand 


come, 


for a_ reply, 
switched on 
leaped off the 


waiting 
downstairs, 


light, and 


mother, aunt, 
ing in front of the brown-painted house. 
A jet-black Scottie, a squirming bundle 
of joy, 


was snuggling a whiskery nose 
under his arm. 
Look, Father!” he exclaimed. “This 
s Tippie. And he likes this house. This 
sign says so.” 
There, fastened to the front of the 
house, just over the door, was a card, 
reading, “I like this house. Thanks for 


building it for me. I'll stay if you want 
me.—Tippie.” 

“Do I want you? Why, Tippie, this 
is your home. I built it for you,” mur- 
mured Stanley joyfully, as he caressed 


the puppy’s head with his cheek. 


A Test on the Color 
Miniatures 
pages 


out the color miniature pictures 
have THe INsTRUCTOR 
school began in September, and 
study them carefully, so that you will 
remember exactly how each one looks. 
Then put them away. 

Read each of the following statements 
and mark T after it if it is true or F 
after it if it is false. 

1. “Woods in Winter” is a landscape 
filled with dark green pine and spruce 
trees, 

2. Curved lines are used almost en- 
tirely in “Madonna of the Magnificat.” 


(See 30-31) 
Get 
which been in 


since 


“The Calmady Children” is a paint- 
ing of two lovely little girls. 
“Joan of Arc” shows the Maid, 


with her back toward us, gazing intergly 
at a vision. 
Browns and black give the portrait 
of Columbus heavy masculine dignity. 
The faithfulness with which the 
animals are painted is the most signifi- 
cant thing about “Oxen Plowing.” 
7. The painting of the Flying For- 
tress shows this plane at an airfield. 
8. Joan of Arc wears a green-and- 
white-striped gown in this painting. 


9. The principal persons shown in 
“Spirit of °76” are of three different 
generations. 

10. In “Madonna of the Magnificat,” 


two angels are about to place a delicate 
gold crown on Mary’s head. 


1. The boy in “The Torn Hat” has 
dark skin and brown eyes. 
Key 
LF a2BT KTP AT FP 
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SPECIAL OFFER— GOOD ONLY 
until May 20, 1944 


COLOR MINIATURES OF 
“OXEN PLOWING” 


Minimum order twenty-five, 
for only ONE CENT each. 
You can order as many more 
as you need for your class. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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MORE THAN A TRAIN... A SYMBOL 


@ Burlington’s Pioneer Zephyr, 
first diesel-powered, streamline train in America... 
symbol of a dramatic era in railroad transportation 


...and of the even more dramatic progress to come. 


Christened on April 18, 1934... ex- 
hibited in 222 cities in 27 states ...tested 
through 30,000 experimental miles, 
the Pioneer Zephyr entered regular 
service with national acclamation, on 
November 11, 1934... thus establishing 
the first streamline service in America. 

Today, the Burlington has fourteen 


yleaming stainless steel Zephyrs oper- 
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The Pioneer Zephyr—Daddy of ’em All 


FIRST DUESEL STREAMLINE TRAIN IN AMERICA 


1934—-TENTH ANNIVERSARY—-1944 
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Burlington 
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ating On its system lines. More than 100 trains, fash- 
ioned to the streamline pattern, have gone into service 
for railroads throughout the country. 


With ten years of outstanding service to its credit 


— during which it has covered in excess 
of 1,676,000 miles—the Pioneer Zephyr 
is still on active duty, serving wartime 
America to the tune of 456 miles each day. 

In the coming peacetime years, we 
look forward to a program of further 
improvement and refinement of the 
“streamline train” era, inaugurated by 


the Pioneer Zephyr ten years ago. 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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A color reproduction (14°2" x 20”) of this scene from Cecil B. DeMille’s Paramount production "Union Pacific” may be had 
free by writing Union Pacific Railroad, Room 1123, Omaha 2, Neb. 


@ PROMONTORY POINT, Utah, was the 
scene of a history-making event on May 10, 1869 

the realization of a great American's dream. 
It was Abraham Lincoln who visualized the vital 
need for uniting by rail, the East with the Pacific 
Coast, and who authorized the building of a 
transcontinental railroad. 


The Union Pacific struggled through lean and 
troubled years but, like other pioneers, it had 
faith in America’s future. Edward H. Harriman 
had unbounded faith in America. His guiding 
genius—and the faith of the leaders “from the 
ranks" who followed him— gave strength and 
vigor to the railroad. 
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America always has offered unlimited oppor 
tunity and ample reward as an incentive for 
hard work and individual enterprise. That's 
why it’s such a great country. It’s our job to 
keep it that way. 


* * * * 


This year marks the 75th Anniversary—th 
Diamond Jubilee—of the driving of the Golder 
Spike, the completion of “The Strategic Middi. 
Route.”” Union Pacific commemorates that his- 
toric occasion by continuing to exert ever! 
effort in the transportation of materials an¢ 
troops to hasten the hour of victory and peace 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
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